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B: ares eae spare Men have been seeking the source of the Amazon E 
be ade ever since the river was discovered four and a half centuries ago. At : ‘ 
. . Now the mystery has been solved by means of a simple green dyestuff—fluoresceine. = ) 
With its aid, a British-led expedition proved Lake Ninococha, oe : 
pes. which lies high up in the. Peruvian Andes, ’ apes srt <a 
4 


s a G reen explorer - to be the source of this great river, : Rh 
. Minute quantities of fluoresceine— . 

en. _-_ - which can be seen even when diluted four million times —were sprinkled into the lake. They soon n coloured 
te the waters of two adjacent lakes and, later, the tell-tale green hue appeared — ag Sages es es ee (dhe 
in the River Maranon, which is known to be the upper reach of the Amazon itself. Fae we ae s x : — 
_ This was but one use of a dyestuff which has proved its worth in many unusual WaT S05, ss ae we mis = — ee . 
it has been used, for example, to mark the position of “pilots who have baled out into the sea. acm alg Es 


Made by I.C.L., fluoresceine belongs to the Company’s large and en range of yest, ee ; 


_ 5 which today are supplied not only for textile applications, oy ae. oe : 
* . \ but to many other colour users at home and abroad. 
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e Tae - This, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.1s research | 
Pees.) 2a : Cc. oar and production are serving the Nation. 
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\HE Geneva Conference occupied the inside of a ces It was a 
_very short conference. It began on the Monday when the four 
heads» of Government—President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony 
_ Eden, M. Edgar Faure, and Marshal Bulganin—read prepared 


q and the translations, these statements took up two sessions. And that was 
the first day’s work. After that there were two meetings a day for the 
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4 gations ‘met twice and the conference closed with the publication of 
g directives to the Foreign Ministers for further discussions. 
_ From all > you have read in the newspapers you will have gathered 


: that this was in no sense a secret conference. Speeches were either issued 


_ textually as soon as they had been made; or detailed accounts of what 
_ was said and done were given to the press at dictation speed. For my 
_ part I cannot see the advantage of this publicity while the talks were 
- actually going on. It betokens either an unbridled curiosity (which is 
hildish) or a distrust of our representatives (which is entirely unjusti- 
fied). However, it was tempered by the fact that the formal sessions I 
have mentioned were not the whole conference. There was also a series 
of luncheons and dinners at which presumably serious business was dis- 
Piak: seems, therefore, as though, under modern conditions, the 
erence table is being ousted by the dinner table. ; 


d no difficulty in deciding at their first meeting on Tuesday 
- the conference was to be about. Mr. Macmillan proposed 
four items and his three colleagues said yes. The four 
the unification” of Germany, a European security system, 
it, and contacts between east and west. The idea was that 
ernment would discuss each topic once, that the 
a. ‘eased Lg frame terms of reference for further 


_ statements in that order. “What with initial formalities and courtesies, 


next four days—with the heads of Government attending in the after-_ 
- noons but not in the mornings. On the last day, Saturday, the full dele- 


nuch for the framework. Now for substance. The Foreign 


The Conference at oe ‘Summit ae 


De aah By PETER CALVOCORESSI ae 


aticchssioh: that the heads of Government would approve these directives, 


and that the -Foreign Ministers would meet again later in the year to. ~ 
produce agreements. The most this. conference could do was to narrow 


the field for the next conference as much as possible. 
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It did not get very far. The Foreign Ministers failed to agree on 


directives, but agreement was reached at the last moment after two 
meetings of the full delegations and after President Eisenhower had 
negotiated separately with the Russians on the one hand and the British 
and French on the other. The chief stumbling block was Germany. 
The Western Powers—especially -Britain and France—began by 
stressing the urgent need for German unity. Sir Anthony Eden proposed 
at the same time a five-power treaty of guarantee (the four, plus united 
Germany) and limitations on the arms of Germany and its neighbours. 
He also proposed a demilitarised zone in Germany. This was an 
ingenious if somewhat unreal notion. The point is that the Russians 


cannot be expected to accept the unification of Germany amd its entry 


into Nato, because this would involve the advance of Nato forces to 
the Polish and Czech borders. But the British thought that perhaps the 
Russians would swallow the pill if there was a guarantee that Nato 
troops would not take this stride. The Russians did nothing of the sort. 
They said (and many other people thought so privately, too) that the 
time for German unity was not yet, and they insisted that Germany 
must not be united until all European states and the United States had 
signed a security treaty—which would provide among other things for 
the dissolution of Nato within two or three years. But the Western 
Powers are reluctant to endorse eastern European regimes by signing 
a treaty with them, and Sir Anthony Eden was able to point out, 
reasonably enough, that it is much’ more difficult to get twenty-six 
signatures to a treaty than five. _ 

All this and more remains to be threshed out later, and if that had 
been the only side to the conference it would not have justified its week. 
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- -buta erg ines ie not on Jed, he positively 
goodwill. He scared his allies and his experts—political, aatanys faut 
-_ journalist—but he was out to make contact with the Russians and he © 
has the American public and even the Congress behind him. He is so — 


obviously sincere that he was not accused of propaganda even when he 
made his extraordinary offer to exchange with the Russians blueprints 
of all military installations-and to permit reciprocal aerial recon- 
naissance. The British and the French were just not in the picture for 
this part of the performance. 


A Bid to Stop the Cold War 

The outcome is in the future. But what we can say today is is: 
Here is a President who now possesses greater freedom of political 
action than any single Russian, and he is using all his prestige and 
personality and power in a bid to stop the Cold War and reach some 


_ Sort of understanding \ between the two greatest powers in the world. 
_ And he is doing so.at a time when there has been an equivalent change . 
in the Russian attitude (whatever we may think the Russian motives 


are). As I watched this at Geneva it was borne in upon me that the 


President was trying to do the one really fundamental thing in inter- 


national affairs—to alter the pattern of relations between Great Powers. 
This is something that can be done by diplomacy or by war, but in 
no other way; and beside it everything else, even the formation of 


alliances, is no more than an expedient. It has not been w fice ta since 


the war. 
The implications are much wider than the Geneva agenda or the 


_.Geneva conclave. For there was something missing: from Geneva— 


and yet not missing: China. I do not mean that China ought to have 


been there, or that Far Eastern affairs ought to have been more fully 


aired. I do not think that at all. I mean that although China was not 


there, Chinese power could not be left out of calculation. For China is, 


by agreement, one of the three powers of the first rank in the world 
today. The western disarmament proposals, which have been accepted 
and were reproposed last May by the Russians, declare that three 
powers—the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and China—should each have 


1,500,000 men. ‘under arms; and that everyone else should have far 


fewer. The significant thing about this list is that it contains only three 
states. And if there are only three states of the first magnitude, 
and if they are to be divided (as experience suggests they will be), then 
it is obviously most important to be one of two against the third, and 
not one alone against the other two. You do not have to be an experi- 
enced politician or a learned historian to see ae You only have to be 


_ able to count up to three. 


Take this a little further and put yourself in American shoes. At 
present the U.S.A. is against both the others. This would be extremely 
disagreeable but for the fact that one of the other two, China, is far 
from fully fledged, and will not be for several years. Moreover, there 
have been reports that the Russo-Chinese axis may not be all that firm, 
and may weaken during these years. It is not easy to know what to 
make of these reports. Moscow may fear Peking as a possible future 
enemy. There is some logic and some history to support: this view, 
but somehow it does not ring true at this moment, and I shall not 
pursue it here. Alternatively, Moscow may fear Peking as an ally. That 
is, Moscow may be afraid of being dragged into something disagreeable 
-by Chinese impetuousness—just as, a few years ago, we were afraid 
of the American impetuousness we called MacArthurism; just as, in 


1914, the Germans did get dragged into something very disagreeable 


by Austrian intemperance in the Balkans. 


Millionaire States 
If there is anything at all in the prospect of Russo-Chinese friction 


it must be a cardinal rule for the third power not to do anything (in- 


Germany, for example, or anywhere else) to strengthen the Russo- 


_ Chinese axis. Therefore, Germany is not the primary concern for the 


U.S.A. now. The primary concern is the relations between the top 
powers—the balancing of the power of what I shall call the millionaire 
states—the three who are to be allowed armed forces of over 1,000,000 
‘men. Germany is not a millionaire state. It is not a world power but only 
a European power, and I do not see how it can possibly ever be more 


than that. If Germany is armed, united, and tacked on to Nato, that 
_ has important consequences. But these consequences are not of the 
_ same order of importance as the pattern of relations of the millionaire _ 


so much as to state their own case and refute their opponent’s. The 


pavmimeime: e 


suck it wa 

to sop fae Rusaah in Rennes and it has. But Gtaud Alianoes are. 7 
not the only way of dealing with a Great’ Power. When several coali- _ 
tions of that sort failed against Napoleon, the Tsar of that time decided — 
to come to terms. And I have no doubt one can find plenty of other — 
examples in history, all the way back to the treaty and ern , 
alliances which ended a long struggle between the Egyptian and the ~ 
Hittite powers in the thirteenth century B.C. * But I do not want to 
press historical parallels, for I distrust them. All I want to do is. to : 
point out that there are more ae than, one for one Great Power to 
deal with another. 

I do not want to give the i impression that the Americans are on. the 
verge of coming to terms with the Russians against the Chinese, or 
that they are turning their backs on Nato.. Such abrupt reversals are’ 
exceedingly rare. But there is an undoubted change in the American — 
mood (just as there is in the Russian), and I sense a move from — 
rigidity to flexibility in Great Power politics. This, if true, seems to 
me very important indeed, and IJ shall have a few words to say about 
it before I finish. But first I want to say something about another 
absentee, from the Geneva conference table—Germany. a 
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Germany No Longer a Biz Prize ree 

The resurrection oft Germany and its importance in the last fer} years 
have been directly due to the Russo-American conflict and to fear of 
war in Europe. This fear, already strong before 1950, was greatly 
increased by the outbreak of war in Korea. The obvious remedy, ready — 
to hand, was to rearm Germany on our side. But things have since — 
changed and the plain fact is that fear of aggression in Europe has — 
faded away. Geneva was an affirmation of this fact, and it must affect — 
the American outlook on Germany. In the last year or so many — 
Americans have been acting as though western Germany were more — 
important to them than France (which is arguable) or even than Great — 
Britain (which is nonsense). But in the new Geneva-type atmosphere it 
is, I suggest, grotesque to go on treating the disarmed rump of a state — 
as though it were a Great Power whose accession to Nato would have 


global significance. Germany, it has been said, is the prize in the Cold 


War. True enough: but the keenness of the competition for the prize 
has led some people to forget that a prize is usually less considerable 
than the competitors. It is as ‘though the British and Tsarist empires, 
competing over Persia at the height of their powers, had made the — 
mistake of regarding Persia as their equal. That is an unfair and — 
exaggerated comparison—Germany is far more important than Persia 
—but it serves, I hope, to illustrate my point, which is this: that 
estimates of Germany had become inflated by circumstances and that — 
the Geneva Conference aye change the circumstances and correct the j 


_ estimates. 


I would like to go back to the Gucstioe of rigidity and flexibility “ 
in the conduct of affairs among Great Powers. In days now gone — 
by the affairs of the world were run by the European powers and — 
there were many European powers. Their interests and even their 
alliances criss-crossed, and it often happened that A and B would be — 
at loggerheads over one thing while being united against C on some- 
thing else. The pattern was, therefore, both complex and shifting. i. 
This was an age of diplomacy. However, in the last ten years we — 
have seen a different pattern. The affairs of the world have been 
dominated by the United States and the U.S.S.R., two powers only, 
opposed to one another at all points. Their hostility seemed to be part _ 
of the nature of things, and to suggest otherwise has been treated as 3 
heresy, even as treason. The diplomatic arts were at a discount. ; 
Legalisms and propaganda took their Place. When statesmen met, they | 
spoke not to, but at, each other, They were not concerned to discuss — " 


pattern was at once simple and rigid. — Ps 
_ This has been a thoroughly “dangerous: state of affairs ane I for one 
earnestly hope that it may be modified. After all, dij ec 
is the alternative to mi. } Manoeuvre, and diplomatic sclerosis leads 
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Progress and Prosperity in Malaya 


OUTH-EAST Asia is the crux of the twentieth century—a welter 

of huge islands and peninsulas, enormously rich, densely popu- 
lated; the crossroads between east and west; millions of people 

with ancient cultures, now at various stages of self-government, 
awaiting the ‘ hinge of fate ’. A vast area of bewilderment and insecurity. 
In that area I believe that we have built, in Malaya, something 
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Korean war—but nowadays the world is getting more canny about 
such things, and there is no great likelihood of their occurring again. 

Alongside the rubber, which means acres and acres of tall, rather 
slender trees about the colour of poplars but shaped like silver birches— 
the rubber is tapped from their trunks in a thick milky fluid—there 
developed great tracts of country given over to tin-mining. Thousands 


which may be not only the finest thing we have 
ever done as a colonial power, but may also be 
the turning-point, the salvation, of the twentieth 
century in Asia. We have created in Malaya a 
solid nucleus of cohesion, of enlightenment that 
may become the focus round which the aspirations 
and uncertainties of the whole region may crystal- 
lise. 

Eighty years ago, when we first went there, 
Malaya was an unhealthy and thinly-populated 
country of swamps and jungle. Up the rivers— 
there were no roads—were a few fertile patches 
where Chinese who wanted to dig for tin squabbled 
with Malay chieftains whose people grew rice. The 
country eighty years ago was roughly in the condi- 
tion of England before Alfred. Off its coast were 
two islands, Penang and Singapore; on which 
British traders had éstablished successful trading 
posts. It was the worries of the traders in dealing 
with the mainland that first caused us to think of 
taking a hand in the country. We suggested to the 
Sultans that they should accept British Advisers to 
help them maintain law and order and develop the 
country’s obvious riches: 

A year or two later, one of the British Advisers 
in Perak grew seven trees in his garden which a 
friend of his in Ceylon had sent him from some 
seedlings that had reached him from London. 
These were Brazilian rubber trees, which the cura- 
tor of the Physic Gardens of the London Apothe- 
caries Company had grown from seeds that he 
had got from a young English coffee planter up 
the Amazon. That was the 
beginning of Malayan 
rubber—the most valuable 
single industry in the 
whole Commonwealth— 
the industry which saved 
us from bankruptcy after 
the war by earning more 
dollars in the critical five 
years of 1947-51 than all 
the industries and trades 
of this country put 
together. 

It was British capital, 
thousands of small share- 
holders. all over this 
country, that built up the 
rubber industry. It has 
had frightful periods of 
slump, when the price of 
rubber has fallen to ten- 
pence a pound or less. 
(Today it is much more 
than paying its way at 
about three shillings a 
pound.) It has also had 
giddy periods of boom— 
the last was during the 


Workers on a Malayan rubber estate bringing in the latex—the thick milky fluid tapped from the 
trunks. Below: strips of rubber being wheeled out of the smoke-house after drying 
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of Chinese poured into the country from south China in 
the latter part of last century and, even more, in the twenties 
and thirties of this century, mainly to trade and to dig for tin. 

The prosperity of Malaya, roughly, was founded on rubber 
and built up by tin. Rubber is much the more important. It 
provides two-thirds of Malaya’s exports and it supports, 
directly or indirectly, about a third of the 6,000,000 people. 
But rubber by itself would not have been enough; it could 
have made Malaya like Siam or Sumatra, but not lifted it to 
that level of development which makes it the most highly 
organised, equipped, and up-to-date country in that part of 
the world. The addition of a second big primary industry, 
together with the profits of the great free ports of Penang 
and Singapore, put it economically in a class by itself. Yet 
the truth is Malaya is still technically an underdeveloped 
territory. What it has been in the past is nothing to what 
it could be in the future. But now is the turning-point, the 
crucial moment. 

But I am not ready yet for ‘now’; we must go back a 
little first. This is not a thing to be scamped. It is genuinely of 
first-class importance to all of us. In fact, it may—it con- 
ceivably might—make all the difference between peace and 
war in our time. I know that sounds extraordinary here. 
We are so conditioned to thinking in terms of Europe—of 
armies on the Rhine, of hydrogen-bombs and oil and air 
power—that anything else seems nebulous and unreal. We 
switched our minds from Europe to Asia for a time recently 
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over Formosa; but I class that with the unreal, the superficial issues, 
not among the decisive factors. What really determines whether there 
are major wars, major volcanic eruptions, is vacuums—areas of insta- 
bility into which forces rush. Central and eastern Europe have been that 
twice this century; Spain and Italy and the Near East were that in 
Napoleon’s time; before that the New World; the Low Countries in 
the seventeenth century, and so on. 

South-east Asia is the current area of instability—Burma, Siam, 
Indo-China, the Philippines, Borneo and Celebes, and the whole enor- 
mous chain of Indonesia—with Malaya in the middle. It is difficult 
to remember that south-east Asia is twice the size of Europe and 
contains nearly as many people. Instability is not only a material 
matter, an economic matter; in fact, it is essentially a political, a social 
matter. It is not only a question of physical weakness, of unguarded 
wealth, a lack of defences; it is moral uncertainty, bewilderment, con- 
flicting ideologies, the lack of cohesion and contentment. If, in the 
middle of that welter of uncertainty, there 
grows a solid, prosperous, well-defended, 
contented community—however tiny it is 
—it can magnetise the whole region 
(‘ polarise ’ is probably the word), draw it 
together, settle it, be its guiding-star, its 
life-belt—whatever metaphor you like. If 
Malaya sinks, if its light goes out—if it, 
too, becomes distraught and shaky—the 
invitation to the forces to rush in would 
probably be irresistible. 

It nearly went like that. It nearly hap- 
pened. The Japanese occupied Malaya for 
three and a half years. They left it in a 
state of chaos and near-starvation. By 
superhuman efforts the tin and rubber 
companies achieved an astonishing rehabi- 
litation of the industries in the eighteen 
months after the war. The economic 
foundations were relaid. Before that 
struggle was over there loomed an even 
worse threat—the symptoms of a begin- 
ning of deep communal animosity— 
jealousy and bad blood between the 
Malays and the Chinese. However, we 
have not been an imperial power for 300 
years for nothing; we saw the symptoms 
and, with the help of sensible men in both 
communities, we averted disaster. Of 
course we also had on our hands a fer- 
ment of ‘ nationalism’, which infected all 
Asia in the “forties, and at the same time 
an armed insurrection by communist 
bandits in the jungle. We have discovered how to cope with this 
insurrection, and we have directed the wholesome energies in the 
nationalism towards the goal of self-government. 

At that stage we confronted a peculiarly insidious horror: synthetic 
rubber. It looked as if the foundations of Malaya might be drawn 


from under it and all our work be undone. It looked as if natural rubber. 


could not compete with synthetic. It looked as if there was nothing 
for it but to let the millions and millions of rubber trees grow old and 
wither and die; it looked as if a quarter of a million workers would be 
destitute and another half-million smallholders be ruined. Malaya would 
not be able to support more than half its people, and the great national 
structure of social services and public utilities and the highest standard 
of living in south-east Asia—most of which had been built on the 
rubber and tin revenue—would simply decay. 

Not everybody shared this nightmare, but thousands of us did, in 
this country and in Malaya. It created an insidious. atmosphere of 
douot, a cold grey shadow at the back of people’s minds. It discredited 
Malaya. There were some stout-hearted persons who did not believe it, 
particularly in the rubber industry itself, (History, said Carlyle, is the 
biography of a few stout and earnest persons.) Now there is good reason 
for thinking they were right. A judgement of great authority has been 
passed on Malaya which supports them. 

The International Bank last year, at the invitation of the British 
Government, sent a Mission to Malaya to examine its eeonomy and its 
finances. The International Bank is the highest and most expert author- 
ity in such matters. From time to time it sends a team of experts— 


» *They were held on July 27 
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A worker at a tin mine near Kotatinggi, Malaya 
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financiers, economists, industrialists, agricultural specialists, sociologists 


—to a country to make a detailed scrutiny and give an opinion. It is — 


the best opinion, as it were, that money can buy. It has no sanction, 
of course; no government is bound to take its advice. But nobody 
doubts that it is the best available advice; it is the equivalent of a dozen 
or so of the leading specialists in Harley Street giving an agreed 
diagnosis. The International Bank Mission that visited Malaya has now 
produced its Report. It is an extremely encouraging Report. * By and 
large’, it says, ‘we are favourably impressed with Malaya’s economic 
potentialities and prospects for expansion’. (A Mission of this kind 
uses very cautious language, and that is a remarkably positive state- 
ment by its standards.) It goes on: 


By Asian standards, the Malayan economy has ‘reached a relatively 
advanced stage, not only in the level of per capita income, but also in 
structure: it is a more varied and more complex economy than is 
characteristic of most under-developed countries. Power, transport, com= 
munications and other basic facilities are 
reasonably well developed; a considerable 


been established; there is a substantial 


of public administration are high; and 

institutional patterns and habits of com- 

merce and finance are correspondingly 
advanced. 
What is more, they say: 

Cost-data . . . indicate that the pro- 
duction of high-yielding rubber on well- 
managed estates could continue to 
compete profitably with synthetic rubber 
even if prices of the latter were to fall 
well below present levels. 

That is the crux of the matter. Nobody 
denies that natural rubber has advantages 
with which synthetic can never com- 
pete; what was in doubt was whether 
natural rubber could compete in price with 
the synthetic article, on which the Ameri- 
cans have expended enormous sums in 
research and development. The Mission 
says that the highest possible priority in 
Malayan Government’s plans must be 
given to the replanting of the rubber 
estates and smallholdings with new high- 
yielding stock. The Government has 
already introduced a scheme of assisted 
replanting of one-fifth of all the rubber in 
the country over the next seven years. 
(It takes seven years for a rubber tree to 
become mature.) The Mission says, in 
effect, that rubber is the best bet. 

It goes on to make all sorts of recommendations over the whole field 
of capital investment in the social services, the public utilities, and big 
and small industries. Many of them to me, knowing the country, are 
intensely interesting; what is significant is that none of them involves 
any radical change in the direction in which we have been working. 
The Mission says: ‘The programmes we recommend do not represent 
Significant departures from the recent patterns of public investment 
either in amount or character . . . The broad lines of priority in our 
proposed allocation of resources are also similar to the present pattern *. 
In other words, it thinks Malaya is on the right lines. . 

Malaya is just having its first national elections*. For the first time, 
an elected political party will have a large hand in the government. 
It is the beginning of self-government. I personally have the highest 
hopes for a self-governing Malaya. And if I have hopes, it is because, 
as I have been trying to show, the foundations were securely and 
sensibly laid —Home Service 
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foundation of secondary industry has ~ 


nucleus of skills and enterprise; standards © 
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Commentaries on the Teaching of Gurdjieff ame Ouspenshy, a Manes 
Nicoll (Vincent Stuart, 25s.) , be 
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— Com fal CAs writ ¢ National Peanchisee 
ae gies eet By SIR IVOR JENNINGS ps: im 


Ss -N my previouks: ‘talks* I ane emphasised the homogeneous noe Teele electoratés, the Fries hone sixty per cent. of the seats and 
&B acter of the British electorate and have explained that in most the Moslems having forty per cent. You will see at once that this does 


2 dependent countries of the Commonwealth there is no such homo- not solve the problem. The Moslems are given adequate representation, 
; _geneity, but that the ordinary individual thinks of himself as but the Hindus are elected as Hindus and the Moslems as Moslems: 
belonging to a | communal group, a race, the followers of a religion, a Because their electors belong to their own community, they themselves 
caste, a tribe, and so forth. The objective, I suggested, was to Za will be communalists. The- Hindus will tend to stick together and the — 
the larger patriotism which transcends this narrow communalism. This Moslems will tend to stick together: the Hindus will probably form a 
i _ is, however, along process, and if self-government has to wait until Hindu government which cannot be turned out, and the Mosiems will 
it is completed it will have to wait a long time. How, then, can we form a permanent Moslem opposition. If the Hindus split and let 
obtain a seeonnbly evresnative legislature? . the Moslems into a coalition government, the minority which helps — 
BSI. cent . +>; Es ein _ the Moslems into office will hear about it from their Hindu electors. 
; A Co with B itai , ee : hertch, iat 2 EXE time. 
. omparison wi noha You must remember that this example is still hypothetical, and that 


; the country into 630. constituencies which have etuety ay) ear communal representation has been tried in Asia, and I think everybody 
number of electors. Each elector has one vote, which is therefore agrees that it tends to strengthen communalism and to weaken national 
approximately equal in value to that of any other elector: or, to put sentiment. What | happens in practice is that the majority community 

it ‘shortly, we have a system of ‘one man, one yote, one value’. The jg always opposed to communal electorates, while the minority com-' 

: _ form th divides itself ephares oth two parties, eige of which munities generally favour it. For instance, general or non-communal 

orms the government and the other is the opposition. A swing in the electorates were favoured by the Indian National Congress, which 
_ voting _ causes government and opposition to change places, and so contain many members of minority communities but which was 
every “elector helps to form a government by taking part in, or * predominantly Hindu, while most of the Moslems belonged to a com- 


ae 


the arrangement never works quite like this in practice. Nevertheless, 


‘ 


~ deliberately not taking part in, the swing. I have already pointed out ~ munal_ organisation, the Moslem League, which wanted communal ; 


that this arrangement causes the government for the time being = be électorates. In Ceylon, on the other hand, the Hindus were in a 
P extraordinarily responsive to movements of opinion. — minority, and so, before 1947, they mostly belonged to a communal 


« Now imagine a country in which in every constituency there are organisation which agitated strongly for the maintenance of a balance of ~ 
sixty Hindus to every forty Moslems, and in which every elector votes _ power, through communal electorates or otherwise. In that country the — 


ts 
a ‘according to his own religion. Then, unless the Hindus are divided, Sinhalese were in the majority and they formed the Ceylon National 
_ the whole of the legislature will consist of Hindus and the forty per Congress, which contained some members of the minority communities, 
"cent. of the electorate who are Moslems will have no oS yeeaterean ~ but which was anxious for territorial constituencies. A commission from 
_at all. Also, this arrangement will be permanent, because people do not. the United Kingdom examined the problem in 1928, came to the 
change their religion as easily as they change their party. What is conclusion that communal electorates increased communalism, and 
_ more, the Hindus need not concern themselves with the views of the therefore recommended territorial constituencies. The result was, how- 
_ Moslems. According to our assumption, the members of the legislature ever, that the Tamils (i.e. the Hindus), who were over-represented in 
__ will think of themselves not as citizens of their country but as Hindus 1928, were under-represented afterwards. 
and Moslems, and so the Hindus will govern the country for the benefit 
have no means except revolution to ree 
ee hatte Si — med 4 The Ceylon Constitution of 1946 
- I have taken an extreme case which never happens i in practice. There _ This problem was eventually solved by the Constitution of 1946, 
are always some people with the larger patriotism, even in the initial which was based upon a scheme drafted by me for the Ceylonese 
. stages of self-government. The majority community, and probably the Ministers. The Ministers, all of whom except one (who dissented) were 
' minority community also, is invariably divided into parties or groups. Sinhalese, insisted on territorial representation. It was, however, decided 
q People -of the same community tend to live together, and so there are to weight the constituencies in such a way as to give the minorities 
P _ constituencies which are predominantly Hindu and constituencies which proportional representation. It was found: that the minorities were 
are predominantly Moslem. A -sensible prime minister would put strongest in the most sparsely populated provinces, and so one member 
} Moslems as well as Hindus into his government; and so forth. Even was given to every 75,000 people, and one member to every 1,000 
so, the system suffers from defects so long as the electors, and therefore square miles of territory. Some people poked fun at this arrangement, 
_ the elected members, think of themselves primarily as representatives because,-as they put it, it gave representation to the elephants and 
of their communities. We should have something of the same kind in the fishes. The more jungle and the more lagoons in a province, the 
Great Britain if the electorate was divided not between the Conservative more members it had. Nevertheless, the scheme did result in two things. 
c and Labour parties, but between Englishmen and Scots. The English In the first place, the communities were represented almost exactly 
would: always have a majority, and nobody need pay attention to according to their numbers. In the second place, most constituencies 
Scotland. Of course we have an English majority, but, because of the contained members of all communities whose votes were important. A 
' diyision into parties, if any government failed to take account of the constituency which was primarily Sinhalese elected a Sinhalese, but 


peruse 


_ yote against it next time and would give the opposition a majority. The votes of the Tamils and Moslems in order to get elected. It therefore 
result of our party division is that even a small minority, like the Roman became possible to organise national parties which were not based on 
Catholics, or the Jews, or the people of Lancashire, can sway an communal claims. One of them, the United National Party, has been 
Pascoe and therefore the interest of every group has to be considered in power ever since 1947, and the Cabinet has always contained two 
yoyernment in office for the time being. Tamils and one Moslem as well as a majority of Sinhalese. I think 
5 It takes time to develop that kind of Scaclitian and we cannot hold everybody agrees that communalism has very much diminished since 
the process of self-government while the tradition is being developed, this scheme came into operation. 
so we have to deal with the situation which exists, and in which -In case you should wonder why Ceylon went to the trouble of 
do think and vote in communal terms. _ enfranchising the elephants and the fishes when some form of propor- 
lution is to divide the country not into territorial constituencies tional representation would have done equally well, I should point out 
mu seem. That is to say, to follow out our that most systems of proportional representation compel electors to 
; is made for separate Hindu and mark an onder of preference on their ballot papers The difficulty is 
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"interests of Scotland it would be turned out, because all the Scots would there were at least two Sinhalese candidates, who had to angle for the . 


ocaling: f the car ca se mb 
r as an elephant or a bicycle, but ¢ Rcsnaee be expected to mark _ 
1, 2, 3, and so forth. There is, however, a form of proportional repre- 
iy sentation i in Ceylon, suggested by the Soulbury Commission and worked 
out by the Ministers. Cosmopolitan Colombo is always a problem 
because there the communities are very mixed. Colombo was therefore 
given three seats, and every elector is given three ballot papers. He can, _ # 
if he likes, mark all three for one candidate, or he can give two votes Oukito aad eo. as gece are ete cated shoul 
for one candidate and one vote for another; or he can vote for three order that the English of Ontario might swamp the 
different candidates. It was assumed that a small minority would put up The result was unsatisfactory, and so twenty-five 
only one candidate, who would get all the votes of all the electors of | English-Canadian leaders made an agreement with the ate 
that community, while a larger community would put up two or three Jeaders, whereby Quebec became a separate province in : 


ie: candidates, who would divide the communal vote. The result has been Dominion of Canada. The Dominion assumed all 

’ zs ' rather odd, and it seems plain that a large part of the Colombo elec- and economic powers, while Quebec was able to “maintain a lage, 
_ __ torate does not vote communally at all. Of course, Colombo contains _ its religion, and its social institutions, and the laws appropriate to them. 
the electorate which is the best educated and the most politically This system is possible, however, only where the community occupies _ m 
_ developed in the country, but at least it suggests that communalism is a definite territory, large enough for effective self-government in 


‘not quite so important as it was thought to be. _ matters of local or communal concern. There is a section of opinion — 

; ; in Ceylon which considers that the northern and eastern iis ference 2 
where the Tamils are strong, should become a separate unit in a: federal — 
constitution. Ceylon is, however, a. small and comparatively poor 
country -in which the cost of a federal Constitution would be heavy, 
What is more, the two provinces dominated by the Tamils are the 
poorest parts of the country, with a low taxable capacity. It is deuce 
generally held that even if the federal system were. desirable Politically 
it would be unworkable economically. of - 

In any case, the sectionalism which encourages federalism ‘also? 
encourages more sectionalism. The politicians in the federated province 
necessarily emphasise. the communal characteristics of the province. — 
If, for instance, the province has a separate language, different from 
the national Janguage, there is a strong temptation to advance the. 


Refinements in Communal Representation ee 
"et There are refinements upon the system of communal representation. 
For instance, it is possible to reserve a constituency for a member of a 
_ community, but to include in it electors of all communities. Suppose that 
Arcadia contains a considerable number of Moslem electors, and so is 
allocated to a Moslem. This means that only Moslems can be elected. 
ag On the other hand, the electors include Hindus as well as Moslems. 
The advantage of this arrangement, as compared with communal 
electorates, is that the Moslem candidates have to pay attention to - 
ee the needs of their Hindu electors, because other Moslem candidates 
. will do so if they do not. Then the government, whether Hindu or 


- Moslem or a coalition, has to pay attention to the needs of all com- 11 t te Re Rl yp 5 We kn 
_--—s munities, because the members who support it have to secure and preva anguage a aoe pe a8 oe sir sr pr h pi OW” 
__—-— maintain the votes of all communities. This arrangement in fact encour- inde aa ae Ae OOS ger li na nguage — ; 
---—s ages the formation of national parties and coalition governments, and : ng eae eS ace oh ~-caelgac he a me the ete 
therefore is better than communal representation. On the other hand, a anguage. a ets 1 ee were a Pat aoe 8 ae “i ee 
a person is still elected because he is a Hindu or a Moslem and not oa pans ay of Welsh, fe oo — at anges ht: Peet oe 
Bass because he belongs to the right party. It is better than communal - vance the study of Welsh, but to advance it.at the-expense of Englis 

; t may perhaps be said- that the difficulty does not arise in Wales, — 


representation, but not as good as straight territorial representation in 
which communal considerations are relatively unimportant. It is at best 
a step on the road to territorial representation, and the difficulty of all 
these steps is that they create vested interests difficult to overcome. 
It is, however, possible to make a constitutional provision limiting 
the period of such spécial representation. Something of that kind was 
_ provided in the first Draft Constitution for Pakistan. It was-felt that 

the women of Pakistan would not have adequate representation at the be <= 
present stage, because of traditional sex disqualifications in most The Experience of Pakistan Rows 

- Moslem countries, and accordingly certain seats were to be reserved for In this respect the experience of Pakistan is instructive. Pakistan is 
women for a period of ten years. The difficulty is that women are in a sense an artificial creation arising out of the belief that an 

unlikely to be elected for general constituencies so long’as there are effective system of government for undivided India was not srecticenass 


because the Welsh have been associated with the English for so long 
that genuine national sentiment throughout the United Kingdom already 
exists, and accordingly that the establishment of home rule for Wales — 
“would be advantageous. That may be so, and it is not an issue that I 
want to raise. In a dependent territory where communal ideas prevail 
there is the initial problem of creating a national sentiment. _ 
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‘eg reserved constituencies, and so the remedy would in fact discourage the because of the impossibility of forming a single nation out of the 
aa development which those who took the decision had in view. Hindus and ‘the Moslems. It consists of three provinces of British — 


So far, I have dealt with the problem as if it were one of election India and parts of three other provinces, two of which have become 

to a single chamber, like the, House of Commons. Often, however, there. separate provinces while a portion of Assam has been included - in 
are sound reasons for establishing a two-chamber legislature. It is then the province of East Bengal. Thus Pakistan has five provinces, of — 
___ possible to vary the system of representation in the two chambers in which four are in West Pakistan. The task of the Pakistani politicians 
such a way as to produce a communal balance. Thus, one chamber has been to fuse the peoples of these five Provinces into a Pakistani 
might be elected communally and the other by territorial representation. nation. There are some, though they seem to be a minority, who con-— 
_ The problem which then arises is the chamber to which the government sider that this can effectively be done only by a unitary system of — 
_ is to be responsible. In our hypothetical example, the lower house might government. Since East Pakistan is separated from West Pakistan by 
be elected on a territorial basis and therefore be entirely Hindu, while 1,000 miles of Indian territory, such an arrangement would be difficult — 
the second chamber might be elected communally and therefore contain to operate, and it is unlikely that the people of East pakistan ee 
forty Moslems to every sixty Hindus. Clearly that would not solve the ce neepiceh ant ‘ies customs are ices ip 
problem, for a Hindu government would have a majority in both 
Houses. Suppose, however, provision was made for a Moslem majority 
in the second Chamber. Is the government to be responsible to the Pakistan into a a single oraaiane I was in : Pakieaia 
House dominated by Hindus, or to the House dominated by Moslems, was taken, and in fact ‘I drafted the West Pa t 

or to both Houses? The last of these, responsibility to both Houses, arguments on both sides seem to me to indicate the p blems 
- would be extremely difficult to work. For other reasons I drafted such by a plural society. It was, T think, generally agreed that the 
a scheme for Pakistan, but I very much doubted whether it would of provincial governments I ‘had helped to ‘perpetuate, if not 
work, and I was not entirely displeased when political events seo what were described as regionali 
that particular draft to be cast aside. as _ Each government and each legisl: 

The position may be further complicated by establishing a eleas peting against the Federal Government and other 
_ Constitution. This is, in fact, the classical manner of ae unity ments. Tt “was,” however, feared ee ‘some ‘that if 


oi 


Ug a 


be ss nade ieee ‘besa it was 


prot ems oa aE ae the ac ich is cbapteeerigeie of “ple 
, it creates other problems at least as difficult. Federalism is 
s necessary for geographical reasons. Pakistan supplies one 
ample because of the physical separation of West and East Pakistan. — 


re the various islands are separated by hundreds of miles of sea. 
most successful federations, however, those of the United States, 
ada, and Australia, are federations of contiguous states or provinces, 


Tt 


action of the federal legislature and the Federal Government. If any 
lesson can be drawn from these examples, it is that federation is more 
likely to be successful i in Africa than in the West Indies or Pakistan. 
Even so, federation is a solution only where the separate communities 
cupy different areas sufficiently large. in size and wealth to justify 
ie expenditure involved in a multiplicity of legislatures and govern- 
nents. It does not help where the population is divided horizontally 
into communities, as in Central and East Africa. Before partitions the 
‘solution favoured - by the Indian National Congress was that of a_ Bill 
of Rights, guaranteeing to every citizen, among other things, the Tight 
o use and develop his own language and culture, the right to employ- 
ment in the public service, the right to live and to exercise his 
rofession, trade, or business wheresoever he thought fit, and so on. 
‘shall discuss this question in my next talk, because a Bill of Rights 
creates other difficulties and is designed for other purposes besides 
that of protecting minorities. In any case, Indid has not been able to 
prod federalism. Indeed, the scheme elaborated pi the Cabinet Mission 


‘ 


ee : x a 


T is just eighteen months since the young King of Buganda was 
flown into exile when he refused to accept the proffered advice of 
the British Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen. The Kabaka claimed at 
the time that he was speaking for his million Subjects, the Baganda. 
‘hey were strongly opposed: to constitutional changes in the Legislative 
yuncil. Ever since then’ the Kabaka has lived quietly in exile in his 


‘to have him restored to the throne. Their wish is now to be gratified. 
“here are many who can-share with Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial 

Secretary, credit for bringing about this happy result. Sir Andrew 
Cohen, the Governor of Uganda, who took the decision to banish the 
Kabaka—an old friend of his—has played an important part in bringing 
t this reconciliation. Nor should one forget the role of that modest 
Keith Hancock, who played a decisive role in a difficult time 
2» br ging about a reconciliation between the divergent British and 
Baganda viewpoints. But, equally, a full measure of credit must be 
given to the leaders of Buganda who have displayed considerable skill 
' the lengthy negotiations that have led up to the present agreement. 
And the Kabaka himself has added considerably to his stature by the 
ignity with which he has borne his exile. 

An entirely new constitution has been worked out for the Kingdom 
f Bug which is one of the five provinces of Uganda. This involves 


dg 


The new constitution, largely written by the African 
give the state a more modern, democratic 
des ee the proper integration of Buganda’s 


4 nee 


ae Mack their initiative, 


even more obvious example is to be found in the West Indies, — 


ich have become more and more closely integrated through the 


elgravia flat in London, while his subjects have ceaselessly campaigned — 


of the original agreement signed between Buganda and 
1 1900. 
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S the: pecan an of India. Whether this mele have worked ¥ we do” 2 


not know, for the scheme was destroyed on account of its rejection 


by the Moslem League’s insistence on the independence of Pakistan. — 


It would have been an extremely complicated and difficult system, both 
for the draftsman and for the administrator. 

The creation of Pakistan resulted in a wholesale redistribution of 
population, causing death and hardship to millions of people, and the 
movement of refugees is still going on; both ways. Even now there are 
40,000,000 Moslems in India. India has shown, however, that com- 
munalism is not merely a religious problem: Linguistic communalism 
is still very strong in India, and it has already proved necessary to 


F create a new state, based on language, for the people of Andhra in the 
south. Many more demands for linguistic states have been made, and 


wie are at present under consideration by a commission. 

There is, too, another characteristic of federalism, exhibited not only 
ne the United States, Canada, and Australia, but also by India. It is, 
as Dicey put it, that federalism is legalism. It is necessary to divide 
the field of government into two parts, the federal and the provincial. 
This division is made by law and has to be interpreted by the courts. 
The consequence is that a piece of legislation or governmental action 
can be challenged on the ground that it is contrary to law. This legalism 


- becomes even more important where, as in the United States and India, 


there is also a Bill of Rights. 

I do not want you to think that there is no solution to these problems, 
There is no perfect solution: it is always a question of choosing the 
least objectionable among a variety of partial solutions, But what is 
the least objectionable cannot be decided a priori. Everything depends 
upon local conditions. Our empirical methods are the most likely to 
result in the best decisions: but you must not blame the draftsman or 
the politicians who take the decisions if in fact difficulties arise. The 
British Constitution works best where there is a people as homogeneous 
as that of the United Kingdom. Where that homogeneity does not 
exist, our solutions are only second-best, because there cannot be a 
perfect solution. All I am trying to emphasise is that one cannot lay 
down a general proposition with the facility with which such proposi- 


tions are laid down by the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. — 


The question usually is not whether a colony is capable of governing 
itself, but who is to govern whom, and how.—Third, Programme 
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By COLIN LEGUM 


native parliament, the Lukiko, into Uganda’s central legis!ature. 
Throughout the negotiations the Baganda have insisted that no new 
constitution would be accepted unless the Kabaka himself agreed to it 
and could ratify it in the presence of his own people, so that they 


could see for themselves that it was not something imposed upon them | 


as.a condition for the Kabaka’s return. The British Government, on 
the other hand, insisted that the Kabaka should not_return until the 
new constitution had been implemented. The way in which these two 
contradictory views have been reconciled is ingenious. A transitional 
agreement is to become effective as soon as possible which will enable a 
shadow government to be formed. Six weeks after this has been achieved 
the Kabaka will return in state to sign the new permanent Agreement. 
And so honour is preserved on both sides. 

- One or two major obstacles still remain to be overcome before peace 
and good government is restored to the Uganda Protectorate as a whole. 
The British Government is anxious that the minority races in Uganda, 
the Indians and the Europeans, should each be represented by one 
Minister in the Executive Council. The Africans strenuously object, 
not to a European Minister so much as to an Indian Minister. They 
argue that the British Government has declared that Uganda will not 
develop on the lines of a multi-racial state, such as Kenya and 
Central Africa, but as a primarily African state, such as the Gold 
Coast. That being so, the Africans feel that to designate an Indian as 
Minister is a departure from the British guaranteee. But the British 


Government Cy disagrees. 
—From ‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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Boe Voyage! 


2 ITH the coming of August the traditional holiday season 
reaches its height. According to a report* from those who 
know about holidays, two-thirds of British holiday-makers 


go away in July and August and one-third of the whole | 


of our national holiday movement takes place in two weeks, the 
end of July and the first week of August. This, then, is the peak point. 


Those who have already taken their holidays can comfort themselves’ 


not only with reflections of happy days spent in ‘the country, at the 
seaside, or abroad, but also, in a rather Scrooge-like fashion, with the 


ys, ae thought that holiday expenses are over for the year (they amount to 


something these days) and that by taking an earlier holiday they have 
missed the August rush. On the other hand for those who are about 
to set off for a change of scene there are all the pleasures of anticipation. 

The main thing, of course, is the weather, and that, with salaams to 


_ our long-suffering forecasters, is for the month ahead anybody’s guess. 
But, whatever the weather is like, the essence of a holiday for most of © 


us is the carefree atmosphere in which it may be enjoyed. Be sure to 
take what you want but be sure also to leave your worries behind is 


not bad advice where holidays are concerned. Private worries are _ 


one’s own affair and have to be dealt with as wisely as one knows how. 
‘But the world is always with us and public worries are not easy to 
escape from. Looking back over the past twenty years or so, we can all 
of us remember occasions when on the eve of a holiday (if there was a 
question of taking one at all) we had to give a side glance at ‘the 
situation’ and lend an ear to whatever international rumblings might 


be contributing to the disturbance of our peace. We supposed we should — 


be able to get away—but were we ever sure? In the summer of 1955 
some may feel, as they pack their bags, that ‘ the situation ’ has under- 
gone improvement, that the rumblings are less menacing than they 


- have seemed of late, that on the international horizon we can even - 


glimpse, however distantly and whatever the obstacles in between, those 
broad and sunlit uplands we used to hear so much about. As to all that, 


each will judge the prospect as he sees it, and the wise man will take 
- time before reaching his conclusions. But even the pessimist would have 


to admit that things for the moment are, or at all events seem to be, a 
~ good deal better in lots of ways than they might have been and that to 
‘take advantage of the mood engendered by the contrast is not an un- 
natural example of human inclination. 

For there is in truth a time for everything. There is even a time when 
we may eat, drink, and be merry—without the prospect of immediate 
dissolution. And, not to be too literal about it, holiday time is surely 


just that, a time for shedding serious preoccupations and seeking the 


pleasures that appeal to us. It is true we may not always succeed in 


_ finding them; indeed there are people who maintain that the great 
‘thing about a holiday is that it gives you an ampler appreciation of 


home comforts—a view no doubt more widely held among the elderly 
than the young. Incidentally, according to the report quoted above, 
of those who did not take holidays away last year at least ten per cent. 
were moved by a preference for staying at home or spending the money 
in other ways. But to seek healthy’ and unfamiliar pleasures for the 
pleasure of seeking them in a time set aside for the purpose is not an 


_ unworthy or even an uncivilised aim, and if in thé queer and uncertain 
world in which we live it can be achieved without too many of the 
distracting thoughts and fears that normally beset us, so much, so very 
much, the better. Bon voyage then to all our readers about to set forth - 


upon their summer journeys. ; 
* Annual Report, British Travel and Holidays Association for the year ended March, 1955, 
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and all over the communist world expressed the conviction that the 
conference would bear good fruit. The general line was that : 
no problems were actually solved during its brief duration, there | ad 


already been an easing of international tension, friendly contacts 


_ between the léaders had been established, and (in the words of Marshal 


Bulganin), the talks had prepared the way’ for. a new spirit in inter- 
national relations. Throughout the Soviet sphere of influenice, factual 
reports of the speeches were given, though particular prominence was 


_ given to Marshal Bulganin’s statements, and comment gave, ee to 
_the Soviet rather than the western approach. — 


On his arrival in east Berlin on July. 24, ‘Marshal Bulganin was 
quoted by Berlin radio as saying that in the coming negotiations | ‘the 
Soviet Union would continue to advocate with determination line 


_ it had taken on the German problem. The integration of west Germany 


into Nato and the Western European Union, he said, excluded the 
possibility of the reunification of Germany on a peace-loving and 
‘ democratic’ basis. As a first step, both parts of Germany would have 
to take part in a system of European collective security: later, a reunited 
Germany could join the system. But before there could be reunification, 
there would have to be a rapprochement between the two parts of 
Germany, each of which was now a ‘sovereign’ state. = 

An earlier Moscow broadcast, quoting a Geneva dispatch to Pravda 


entitled ‘ What did the examination of the German issue reveal? * para- 


phrased Marshal Bulganin’s statement at the conference that it would 
be ‘ unrealistic ’ to raise the questions of abrogating the Paris Agreements 
and of west Germany’s withdrawal ‘from military commitments at 
present, and that under the circumstances it was therefore logical to 
consider that conditions were ‘not yet ripe’ for German unity to be 


"re-established. (This Soviet statement was headlined in the west German 


press.) A Moscow home broadcast stated that the Western Powers at 
present were of the opinion that ‘not only the German Federal Republic, 
but also a united Germany, must form part of the western military 
grouping. It is clear that on such a basis it is impossible to solve the 
problem of German unity’. The broadcast went on to say that time 
was needed for the solution of such questions. Hence the ‘ good sense 
of proceeding step by step’. A Geneva dispatch to Izvestia, quoted by 
Moscow radio, singled out as ‘one episode characteristic of the con- 
ference’ President Eisenhower’s declaration that the United States 
would never become an aggressor, but would fight only if attacked, 
together with Marshal Bulganin’s reply, ‘expressing great satisfaction 
and declaring that he, believed ‘Eisenhower’s words, knowing him to be 


~a great war leader and an outstanding statesman’. = 


that ‘ 


its conclusion, were quoted as being restrained and 


The common line taken by eastern European broadcasts stressed. the 
following points: the example set by the U.S.S.R. of a peaceful foreign 


_ policy, the precedents for agreements between countries with different 


social systems, the world will for peace, and the determination of the 
peoples’ democracies to tolerate no interference in their affairs. Resent- 
ment was expressed in one broadcast after another at President 
Eisenhower’s having raised, in his opening speech, ‘the so-called 
problem of the regimes in Eastern Europe’: the mere suggestion — A 
their forms of government were not freely chosen was ‘an absurdity 
(Much space was given in Moscow broadcasts to the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Soviet rule in the Baltic States—countries 
which had ‘led a pitiful existeace as vassals of the capitalist powers ’, 
until ‘a wave of the people’s wrath wiped out the anti-national and 
reactionary governments there ’.) According to a Sofia broadcast in 
English, the most important fact about the Geneva conference was 
both sides are eager to find a compromise solution and not to 
impose their will on each other’. A Prague broadcast in English stated: 
There is unanimity on one point: the old approaches have p 
useless and new approaches must be tried. . . Right within the 
of reactionary war-making capitalism, that feeling i is strong: the 
people too look to Geneva to produce a new way anda new hope. 


From the United States, ‘newspapers reviewing the ‘conference f 


comment. In the words of The New York Times: al 
: Those who expected little in the way of immediate 
_ Geneva meeting were not disappointed. . .._ 
+ Se Aten: ae Seer uae 


ings and eens so. Hahn that no convenient Sienative roada’ can 
bee built without destroying some ancient beauty: spot. And so it has 
= 


immediate cost too great. 
_ *What may well happen if we do not have the tunnel is a oe 
express-way through the middle of Christ Church Meadows. These 
q form an open space in the 
ddle of the city which | 
~ has. been preserved in ‘its 
_ original rustic character 
R for _ many, generations. 
Cows graze there. On its. 
verge winds the Cherwell 
r river amid trees worthy of | 
the proudest parkland. 
From it may be seen many 
of the finest buildings of 
Oxford. It is all very well 
to stand and solemnly ad-— 
mire some famous build- 
ing; after two or three 
_ minutes the eye gets tired 
_ and one turns away. Quite 
_ another thing is to go for a 
pleasant country walk 
amid rural surroundings _ 
‘and— _keep seeing vista 
after vista of a wide array 
of buildings built — _by 
- Britain’s. most famous 
- architects There are few 
_ places in the world where 
one can have such a sight, . 
_I have known people in ~ 
- the quiet dusk of a sum- 
mer evening look across” 
to Magdalen Tower amid he trees nd to Menon College and pro- 
nounce it the sublimest view they had ever known. 
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€ not spend a little money, or even quite a good deal, to prevent that? 
s a matter of fact, the express-way would be expensive, too, to 
udge by the figures for our proposed trunk road system. As all 


embankment. 
‘In England we are “very backward, compat Bath France and 
_ America, in the construction of traffic tunnels. I suggest that within 
_ another half century most of our towns of substantial size will acquire 
‘one, since we are by no means at the end of our increase of traffic. 
Would it not be good to have, so to speak, a pilot scheme in Oxford 
vy? Other towns would then’ learn from her experience. What a pity 
would be first to destroy the Christ Church Meadows, and probably 
y other beauties, too, just for lack of imagination and forethought, 
d then later on have to have a tunnel in Oxford, after all. How can 
persuade the government department concerned that, even if on the 
the: immediate cost a tunnel would be more expensive than a 
sie, regarded as a capital investment in a pilot scheme 
be well spent? And would it not be worth spending a 
ave one of England’s most famous beauty spots? I know 
a age sk giao claims for ee to be spent on 


en Sapam to have a eee rays one main stream under the 


ae oa to a minimum. Still, eS authorities may ip cepes the 


F Imagine a great express-way carried right across . this scene, Should - 


this land is subject to flood, it would have to be carried on an. 


‘ 


View across Christ Church Meadows towards Corpus Christi rea and Merton Colleges 
A. F. Kersting 


roads; but in regard to hose the worst that can happen is a little delay; 
we shall get the roads in the end. But if, for lack of funds, we destroy 


‘Christ Church lesen we shall have lost oe uaee for all time that 


can never be nga : 


RECONSTRUCTION IN POLAND Eee 
Newspaper and radio correspondents of the western countries have 
found it difficult in recent years to get permission to enter Poland, 
but this month the Communist authorities there admitted a group 
which included British and French journalists. They visited the 
Polish Trade Fair at Posnan and were then taken on a conducted tour. 
The B.B.C.’s Berlin correspondent, Guy HaDLEy, has also been 
visiting Poland. He was able, he says, to travel quite freely about the 


country on his own, and he was especially interested in the pro-.. 


gramme of rebuilding the war-devastated cities and towns. In ‘ Radio 
Newsreel’ he described the new Warsaw that is taking shape. 

; “Under Communist 
tule’, he said, ‘ Polish 
architects have already 
_rebuilt much of the old 
city, exactly as it was be- 
fore — entire streets and 


Renaissance to the Baro- 
must be a daily, hourly 


his country’s proud and 
tragic history. Poland has 
always been strongly 
Catholic, and today the 
many churches in .War- 
saw are being rebuilt 
with state funds, in ex- 
actly the same condition 


of all ages filling them 
to overflowing. On the 
modern side, the largest 
building is the new Palace 
of Culture—a monu- 
mental gift 
from the Soviet Union. 

‘In Cracow, the old 
capital of the Polish kings, 
one sees two different 
worlds. By a ‘hieacle Cracow was undamaged by the war, about the 
only Polish city to survive. Here is thé ancient heart of Poland, still 
intact, alive and breathing. A trumpeter still sounds the hours from the 
turret of St. Mary’s Church, as has been the custom for over 600 years. 
The old royal citadel, the Wawel, rises untouched above the Vistula, as 
does the cathedral and its crypt with the tombs of the Polish kings. 
Here are the medieval altar panels, a life-like procession in carved and 
gilded wood, which have been most carefully restored. 

‘ The people of Cracow are justly proud of their city, but many 
of the old buildings obviously need attention, and I was told that the 
local authorities provide little financial aid. The state has pet its money 
and man-power into the building of an entirely new city, five miles 
away, called New Cracow, where a great, new iron and steel plant 
has been erected ’. 


JUDGING THE. CALVADOS 
When LEN OrTZEN visited an agricultural show in Normandy he was 


invited by the Mayor to a public judging of cider and calvadgs, and 


he described the occasion in a talk in the Home Service. 

‘The Mayor, M. Gontier, led the way into the room where the 
district law courts are held, which seemed to me an apt choice. But we 
appeared to have arrived too early. For here was a quiet, remote scene. 
Two elderly men were seated at a round table, each with his felt hat 


a 


squares, ranging from the 
que. It is a sight which , 


reminder to every Pole of © 


as they were. I saw people — 


to Poland. 
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tne ee Nesieineate cite “were ious tinge rows” 
coloured liquid and each plainly labelled with a number. It looked to | 


ia ‘me to have all the possibilities of a pleasant little party. “ But, when — 
is everyone else going to turn up? ” I asked, looking at the empty 
benches of the courtroom. “ Everyone else? But we’re all here ” 
the mayor, producing four brandy glasses from a pocket with the speed 
of a conjurer. 

He drew two more chairs up to the tablegand the two men pushed 
across the long loaf and the Pont L’Evéque cheese as we sat down. One 
of them, a tall, austere man with a thick moustache, was the organiser 
of the cart-horse show arranged to take place next day; but his name 
_ escaped me in M. Gontier’s mumbled sentences. His fellow judge for 
_ this occasion, a lean man with spectacles, I knew to be M. Lepéque, a 
manufacturer of cheeses. 
ihe There ‘were just two bottles of cider standing modestly on the floor. 
_ The relative merits of their contents were decided, with a somewhat 


_ indecent haste, by the two-man jury. Then the more serious business 


of classifying the calvados was begun. The two judges, still with their 
hats on, sipped and held their glasses to the light. They looked pen- 
sively at the ceiling or stared at the framed photographs of ex-mayors 
on the wall, sipped again, and then 
emptied their glasses into a bucket con- 
veniently placed under the table. So 

. far, this seemed thg best thing to do 

with the fiery _ stuff. M. Gontier, silent . 

and impassive, opened another num- 

bered bottle, washed the four glasses 
and refilled them. He sipped, I sipped, 
__ we sipped all four. M. Lepéque and his 
fellow judge were marking points on 
little slips of paper. 
_ *“ Numbers two, five, and four, in ~ 
that order, I think”, said at last the 
tall, horsey man. “Or five, two, and 

‘then four”, ventured M. Lepéque. 

- * Five’s smoother and has the better 

Jeslour. C'est une idée—it’s just an idea 

I have ”. He gave the impression that 
his opinion was an open one and that 
the Jast thing he wished to do was to 
pass judgement. 

*“ Of course”, the mayor pointed 
out to me, “none of these has any 
character yet. They’re just the one- 
_ year-old class. Now, when we reach the 
five-year olds you'll begin to appreciate 


» said — 


eles con aining an amber- ata 


off an table as he sok then, mall ‘a magnificent s 


duced the last para bottle. = ieee yee old”, nounced, — 
f Jost sipthis "<< 249 Wp ay St aaa co 
KEATS IN DEVON ume 
Speaking of the visit by John tee to a peaanincean in Se spring of 
1818 after he had finished Endymion, H1LDA HALLOWELL said in a 
Home Service (West of England) talk: ‘Keats’ first impressions of _ 
Devon were unfortunate. The weather was bad, and his brother Tom — 
was still very ill. Ne doubt, too, he had heard sO. much about | the - 
beauties of Devon that some disappointment was ‘inevitable. We ‘can 
picture Keats, cooped -up indoors by. the Snceasiny ‘raul, taking an E 
impish delight i in writing baiting letters to his friends. 

“ “By the way ” he writes to Baily “ “you may say wie ait af 
Devonshire; the truth is, it is a splashy rainy misty snowy foggy haily | 4 
floody muddy slipshod county—the hills are very beautiful when you 
get a sight of °em—the primroses are out, but then you are in—the 
cliffs are of a fine deep colour, but then the clouds are continually — 
vying with them”. And the following © 
iday he wrote to Reynolds i in the same_ 
strain: “Being agog to see some 
Devonshire, I would have taken a walk 
_ the first day, but the rain would not let — 
me, and the second, but the rain would : 
~ not let me, and the third, but the rain i 
_ forbade it. Ditto 4, ditto 5, ditto—This 
- Devonshire is like Lydia Languish, very 
entertaining when it smiles, but cursedly , 
Subject to sympathetic moisture ” 

“But the bad weather seems to have | 
had its uses. Keats was in need of a 
spell of quietness, even of dullness, In 
Town he had spent too much time 
dining out and going to parties. Here 
in Teignmouth with nothing much to 
do, he quickly finished the copying of — 
_ Endymion, a task that had been hanging ~ 

~ round his neck for months. “I want to 
forget it”, he says to Reynolds, “and 
} make my mind free for something — 
else”. Having finished it, he wrote the — 
well-known preface to it, in which ‘he: 
_ reveals his own powers of wera : 
his high hopes, and his humility. - 
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_ real calvados ”. He reached for the loaf and the cheese. The two clasp- 
_ knives circulated round the table, and we all ee away as though 
waiting for the second course. — 


‘And now, with Bndjieee off his mind, Keats could be free for some- 
thing else. Apart from the fine sonnet “‘ Four seasons fill the measure 7 
of the year”, the first products of this freedom were the group of 


‘It was calm and reposeful within the solid pie of the mairie. No 
sound reached us from the street, and none of the employees elsewhere 
in the building came to disturb us. There were only the bearded mayors 
of the past looking down at us, from the wall above the magistrate’s 


_ desk, with sober dignity and frigid disapproval. By the time the five-— 


year-olds were uncorked, the bucket was sending up, some heady fumes 
_ from under the table. At least, I supposed they were coming from the 


bucket. The differences in strength and quality of each glass charged by . 


__M. Gontier were now more pronounced, though this may have been 
due to the preliminary practice. The two judges, at any rate, were now 

- more assertive. They took each bottle and shook it vigorously, then 
peered keenly at the amount of winking beads. There was only one 
bottle of ten-year-old calvados. Nevertheless, this merited some con- 
sideration. “It’s only worth a second prize in its class”, ventured M. 
_ Lepéque, sipping thoughtfully. Be ‘cenee isn’t what it should be 
for its age. C’est une idée” 


roam about and enjoy the pleasures of a fine Devon spring. As he says, 


Devon songs, written in a holiday mood—knocked off, you might say, 
with joyous carelessness as the weather improved and he was able to 


“TI have enjoyed the most delightful walks these three-fine days, beauti: 
ful enough to make me content here all the: Sache could: I stay. 


Se ~~ ~ 


Fou ries? s Bishop’s teigte: 


_ And King’s Teign Se aa 
aes hank, And Coomb at the clear tiie head 
Where close by the stream Se ee 
2 _ You, may have your cream _ = analy eg) 


All spread upon barley bread, - 


There's Arch Brook! Sas a Rew fend 2 
And there’s larch Brook Se, 

Both turning many a — ‘ 

And cooling the drouth - 


“Tt had become a matter for deep reflection. We all ate some more _..__. Of the salmon’s mouth — i 
bread and cheese, and sipped again. The judges, their hats pushed back, : And fattening | as: sivas sill. . Forts 
_ had lang since stopped marking their pieces of paper. “Theres the. <201 4 See ? 
“number three you promoted from the fourth class”, said the mayor, MSS eG 
‘on who was manoeuvring the half-empty bottles as though playing overa == — arf 
“4 ee of chess with himself. “‘ That makes number two third in the mM eter  OR 3 
: fourth class, doesn’t it? ” The other two looked rather baffled. Meese an Lice: Te ee 
une idée”, grunted M. Lepéque, reaching for mie last of the cheese. ARP 
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- | is. Bone é a eter: ‘that in ‘this country he traditional 
@f role of the law with regard to industrial relations has been absten- 
fs tion or noni-intervention. — The processes of collective bargaining 
_ Ji which determine the incomes of what must be well over half the 
be population of this country are not regulated by law: the law has long 
_ > given up hindering collective bargaining but it does not, on the other 
hand, use the sanction of force to help it. Employers. are not, as in the 
s nited States, under a legal obligation to bargain in good faith with 

unions, nor are unions under any obligation to bargain with employers. 
_ Labour and management are free to indulge in practices of their own 


iatasiae EN 
fey 


'. insisting on the yellow. dog contract or a union from insisting on the 


= whole gamut of oppressive practices stigmatised as illegal in America 


mean illegal; no one can be punished or made to pay damages for 
non-compliance, ‘say, with a resolution of a joint industrial council, 
. no injunction has ever been granted against a union which strikes in 
breach” of a negotiated agreement, and no employer can be made to 
_ pay the union rate if the worker has accepted a lower wage. 
is in marked contrast to the legal systems of most other countries in 
~ Europe” as well as in America and elsewhere, not excluding the other 
- members of the British Commonwealth. It is in particularly marked 
contrast to the law of the United States, of the major part of Canada 
and of Australia, because the laws of these countries rest on the same 
_ common law foundation as English law. 
¥ — Just as the law leaves it to the parties to rifle their own peace so 
it leaves it to them to fight their own battles. The policy of non- 
_ intervention in industrial relations which has characterised the law for 
so long extends to industrial hostilities such as strikes and lockouts. 
As long as the cause of the stoppage is what we call a ‘trade dispute * 4 
_ it cannot as such be regarded as the crime or as the tort of conspiracy. 
_ That is, the participants cannot be either prosecuted or sued for 
_ damages or subject to injunctions merely because they agreed, or acted 
_ upon an agreement, to bring a firm or even a whole industry to a 
~ standstill. In the sphere of criminal law this is the effect of the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875, and in so far 
a as the law of civil liability is concerned that of the Trade Disputes 
Act 1906, both statutes being incidentally the immediate result of general 
elections, the only difference being that the first statute was the fruit of 
8 Conservative and the second that of a Liberal victory at the polls, 
A trade dispute is so defined for purposes of the 1875 and 1906 
- statutes as to cover all disputes about wages, hours, and other conditions 
of employment. It also covers disputes over the ‘closed shop, over re- 
_ instatement after a stoppage, and over other questions of the employ- 
3 ‘ment or non-employment of a person, and finally it includes secondary 
_ and sympathetic disputes. It does not, however, comprise the so-called 
i. “political strike, the legal aspect of which remains dubious. 
_ __ But it is not this question which is my main concern tonight. Most of 
: b the strikes which have occurred in the recent past have clearly been 
~ about trade disputes in the legal sense. It is mainly in connection with 
such stoppages as the recent railway strike that people ask, again and 
-_ is there no way to settle these things peacefully and without the 
inc ience, hardship, and frightful loss involved in these industrial 
? If one puts the question in this way, it seems very easy to 
for legal intervention. It is sometimes argued that 
hay: SEH, disputes were settled by force of arms or 
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established a monopoly of force in the community, that is, it established : Ss 


ec: choosing, whether fair or unfair, and no law prevents an employer from 


_ closed. shop. Discrimination, victimisation, company unions, and the 


= are: perfectly lawful here, uch public opinion. ey feel about their 
- are aS Dre eis oo eet: 
ig a . aie 2 dtc Gh ; - re } 
reat! 
<.. ‘Unconstitutional ’ Behaviour ‘ 
a _ Nor does the law seek to enforce collective agreements; neither a 
2 ‘union or its ‘members nor an employer or employers’ federation can 
_ in this” country be made legally liable for breach of an agreement, or 
for what is often called “unconstitutional * behaviour. In industrial . 
z ‘relations, as in politics, * unconstitutional ’ means ‘ not customary ’, that 
which is ‘not done’ and therefore ought not to be done. It does not 


_. If people say: 


All this. 


by blood feud. Then, at a given moment of social evolution, the state 


what in this country is known as the King’s Peace, and disputes were 
settled by law instead of vengeance or violence. Is not the case of | 
economic violence, I mean the violent interference with economic 
relations through industrial stoppages, strictly parallel? Why not have 


_ a King’s Peace in industry, and a court with all-embracing, compulsory | 


‘powers to settle all wage conflicts, exactly as in the Middle Ages the ' 

King’s Courts settled conflicts abate the inheritance to land or an 

alleged theft of cattle? ee 
It is a seductive analogy, but like many such analogies it is completely: 

misleading. The King’s Peace was established so as to suppress acts 

of physical violence, and the state used and uses its monopoly of 


force so as to punish those who do something prohibited by law and 


so as to compel them to satisfy justified claims of their fellow citizens, 
such as claims for loans or for the price of goods delivered or for 
damages. But industrial peace does not miean that people refrain 
from doing something. On the contrary, industrial warfare consists 
mainly in stoppages of labour, and industrial peace is the double 
negative of not ceasing to work. What some people call the rule of 
law in industrial relations does not mean that violent conduct is sup- 
pressed and people made to abide by the decision of a court. Nor 
does it mean that money payments are exacted. It does mean that a 
certain type of positive conduct is enforced, positive conduct that — 
involves taking an active part in the economic effort of the community. 
let us have an all-embracing industrial compulsory 
arbitration tribunal which will settle wages and conditions of labour 
and let us substitute its verdicts for the ordeal by battle which is the 
strike or the lockout, they forget that it is one thing for the law by its 
sanctions to prevent people from doing something and quite another to. 
force upon them a continuous course of conduct. This the law can 
~mever do, and this, I suppose, is one of the reasons why no legal 
system known to me specifically enforces contracts of employment (a_ 
cardinal rule of English equity). 

We need not be surprised, therefore, to find that such legislation 
as there is in this country on strikes and lockouts is mainly negative; — 
provisions like those about criminal and civil conspiracy in the statutes 
of 1875 and 1906 which I have already mentioned are designed to 
remove existing common law obstacles in the way of freedom to strike 
rather than to erect new barriers. 


The Courts’ Contribution to Emancipation 

The courts themselves have, to some extent, contributed to this 
~ process of emancipation through the way in which they have developed — 
the rules of the common law. Let me mention two celebrated cases: 
one is the decision of the House of Lords in Allen v. Flood of 1897 
which arose from a jurisdictional dispute between the boilermakers’ 
and the shipwrights’ unions. This case, as interpreted in numerous 
later cases, established the principle that interference by an indivdual 


- with the economic affairs of another, or what is called economic 


coercion, is not as such a tort, even if it is connected with that species 
of illwill or spite that lawyers call malice. 

The other, and equally important, case was the Scottish decision of 
the House of Lords in Crofter Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch of 1941. 
There it was held that union officials could not be held liable for civil 
conspiracy where they had agreed upon—and embarked upon—a course 
of conduct calculated to inflict serious economic damage upon certain 
firms; their conduct was justified because they were acting in defence 
of the legitimate trade-union interest in fostering collective bargaining. 
The statutes of 1875 and of 1906 and these and several other decisions 
between them have meant that the law has largely withdrawn from 
the scene of industrial conflict, and this is true both of criminal and 
of civil liability. 

Strikers are, of course, liable to prosecution for assault or malicious 
damage to property or public nuisance or certain kinds of disorderly 
conduct, and there are also rules which restrict the right of picketing. 


es a ites not a i “te economic or hodial disadvantages, not even 
_* that form of social ostracism which is known as ‘ sending to Coventry ’. 


attempt to find a line between legitimate social pressure and illegitimate 
social coercion. They have adopted this attitude in all matters concern- 


and they have, rightly I think, acted on similar lines where conmiiets 
between workmen are concerned. rt . 
_. _ Broadly speaking, then, if he refrains from wicks and heen of 
violence, from trespass and physical obstruction, an individual workman 
_ cannot be made liable for strike activities provided he has not broken 
e his contract of employment. All he has to do to avoid a breach of 
contract is to give the agreed or customary notice to the employer. If he 
fails to do that he may be liable for breach of his contract of employ- 
-_- ment, liable that is, normally, to pay damages amounting to the wages - 
____ for the period of notice which is usually no more than a maximum of 
Ng ‘two weeks in the case of manual workers. In some cases, notably in 
_. public utility undertakings and in merchant shipping he may even be 
___ €riminally liable for breach of contract, In practice, the liability of the 
individual worker does not normally matter very much, and there is 
mo tenable case for earcre the law in this respect. 
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Legislation against ‘Organisers of Sirikes 


about the impossibility of intervening so as to make the individual 


intervention of the law against the leaders or organisers of strikes, 
official or unofficial, or, in the case of official strikes, against the funds 
of a union. Such legislation might take one of three forms. The law 
S es ‘ might threaten with punishment those who organise strikes in certain 
my cases; it. might, directly or indirectly, threaten the trade-union-funds, 
Bs directly by imposing civil liabilities on the unions themselves, or 
om _ indirectly by imposing them on union officials, and, lastly, it might . 
a restrict the unions’ freedom to use their funds for .the purpose of 
ie financing strikes. 
be ‘I personally would object to penal legislation against strike leaders 


Be _ who cannot agree with me on this question of moral judgement must 


; a stress is sufficiently severe (and trade unions do not usually organise 
4 strikes without serious grievances) the union may call the men out and 
ee: support a strike even at the risk of having to dispense for a time with 
wa _ the services of one or two of its officials. And we must remember that 
-_ criminal legislation enacted ‘in the teeth” of ‘opinion prevailing in 


the circles to which it is intended to apply is self-defeating, because it 
_ is deprived of whatever moral force criminal legislation may otherwise 


“at any rate, ceases to be a social stigma. 
While this idea of threatening strike leaders or union officials with 


possible to enforce industrial peace by sanctions directed against trade- 
union funds. This has ‘been tried and even done abroad, and at one 
time in this country. It is, I think, possible as a matter of splits 
© some a in at least two forms, 
One may, in the first place, raise collective ‘agreements. to the 
level of contracts in the legal sense and enforce compliance with their 
- terms by the sanctions available against breach of contract. This is, in 
fact, the law in, I think, practically all Continental countries, and the 
American courts after some hesitation have come round to the view 
that this is the law there. But it is not English or Scottish law. Hence if 
_ a union, party to a collective agreement, starts a strike in breach of the 
_ agreement, it does not expose itself, that is, its funds, to an action for 
_ damages for breach of contract. The case for a change here might be 
‘said to be stronger than elsewhere, but I would stress two serious 
objections. In the first. place, the non-contractual nature of collective 
_ agreements, the fact that in this oe they are only gentlemen’s 
agreements, is not a coincidence. It is, I think, a rule deeply rooted 
_ in the history of industrial relations and, which is more “important, in 
their actual structure. The point is that collective bargaining is in this 
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Fe “Mare 3 important, I 
Tt seems to me that the courts, for good reasons, have given up the" 


ing monopoly and competition between firms ever since the epoch- 
making decision of the House of Lords in the Mogul Case of 1892, 


This, however, is only one aspect of the problem. What I ee said | 


keep the industrial peace does not, or not necessarily, apply. to the 


: and organisers as discriminatory, but I would urge that even those | 


admit that such legislation is quite useless. If the social and economic 


_ have. Punishment, and especially imprisonment, becomes pommemables or, 


| anes is hardly advanced today, some people regard it-as"* 


country extremely informal, that to a large extent it is really collective — 


-it would change very ‘little, 
of an agreement, and- strikes in breach of a 
majority of cases unofficial, directed against 
much as against the employer. To change the legal charact 
collective bargaining in order to make strikes less frequent. 
think, be quite futile. It might have very weighty en 
ever, if, as under the law of the Weimar Republic, the 
_ unions” for breach of collective agreements was. coupled with 
of compulsory arbitration, and if, ‘in the event of a failure of 
tions, the award of an arbitration tribunal was, by way of a ‘fiction, 
considered as a collective agreement. ‘The | union could then be faced 
with this dilemma: either yield to the pressure of its members and 
support a strike against the terms of the award and, by doing so, risk — 
an action for breach of contract and jeopardise its’ funds, or, alterna- 
tively, urge its members to comply. This would preserve its. funds but . 
might lose it the loyalty of its members. They will cease to regard the” 
union as a representative of their interests and begin to consider it as 
a sort of government agency. And this, I should say, was ee of the 
story of how the German trade unions collapsed. 
You can, of course, also try to impose liabilities in ‘tort upon ithe & 
unions themselves, and this. is what the courts tried to do at the time 
' of the Taff Vale case in 1901. At that time the House of Lords held — 
trade-union officials liable for civil conspiracy in the case of Quinn v. 
Leathem, and almost at the same time ruled in the T. aff Vale case 
that unions registered under the Trade Union Act of 1871 were civilly 
liable for torts committed on their behalf. In these respects the effect 
of both decisions was eliminated by two provisions of the statute of 
1906, and, what is more, as the Crofter case of :1941 shows, the courts 
have adopted a view of civil conspiracy which is, to say the least, a4 
development far beyond Quinn vy. Leathem. — ee 
__ Let us suppose for a moment the 1906 Act had not been passed, and 
further that the House of Lords had not reached the point it did reach 
in the Crofter decision of 1941—in other words, let us suppose the law 
had stood still where it had been put by the decisions of 1901, what 
“would have been the effect? Would there have been fewer strikes? 
I doubt it very much. True, the unions would in many cases not have 
struck for fear of jeopardising their funds, but strikes there would have — 
been all the same. Only—they would have been unofficial. Admittedly, — 
the absence of strike pay would have made things difficult for the — 
strikers, but experience both under Order 1305 of 1940 and after has ~ i 
shown that this does not prevent strikes, and I do not have to go into ie 
details of stoppages such as the Grimethorpe dispute of 1947 or the 
series of dock strikes since the war to make this point clear. What do 
you achieve by threatening the unions’ funds through imposing liabili- 
ties in tort on unions or officials? Only that, so to speak, you drive the 
strike movement underground, you transform official into unofficial 
arenes and you drive a wedee between the unions and thes secre 
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Entoraak a Ballot feoeray = SBN. 5 
Much the same can be said about legislation to the effect ‘ak no 
union must spend money on supporting a strike unless: there has _ 
a ballot of the members and a majority has voted for the strike 
matter of legislative technique, from the draftsman’s point of view, 
should not have thought that this presented much difficulty. One wo’ 
‘ take as a pattern the ruling of the Trade Union Act of 1913 abo 
political fund, and force the unions to establish a dispute fund « out 
which alone strike money could be paid, and perhaps paid only 
the permission of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, after the | olding 
of a ballot in accordance with statutory rules. But the objections to | 
kind of interference with union autonomy seem to me to be overwhelm- 
ing..A statute of this kind would not, I think, effectively prevent z ny 
union minority defeated ’ at a ballot from stopping work, but it would, 
‘on the other hand, create new and almost intolerable stresses | 
relation between a union and its members. All I have said against the — 
idea of tortious liabilities imposed upon fags unions would apply with a 
redoubled force to legislation of this type: - + 
To sum up: one cannot im s by. rict 
the freedom to strike by law. Prohibitions directed to individual 

are. ie ‘to see to api them to work by ete . 
ir ea nonic form | OF ant 
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ments. The unions have their friends and their enemies, but I do not 
believe that even the latter would face with equanimity a situation in 
which the law set out to estrange the union from its members. 

I believe that only a continued policy of persuasion can yield fruitful 
results, and that the best the law can do is to keep in the background. 
I should, however, add in conclusion that I have only discussed. the 
genuine trade dispute about wages and conditions, and not that struggle 
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for power and prestige which ig known as a jurisdictional inter-union 
dispute. This, I feel, can lead to so intolerable a situation that the law 
may be compelled to intervene; but, despite the recent events in the 
docks, this has fortunately remained a very isolated phenomenon in 
this country so far. As long as the T.U.C. is in a position, through its 
disputes committee, to settle outside the law practically all inter-union 
disputes, I do not feel that action is called for even in this respect. 
—Third Programme 


Problems of the Scottish Highlands 


By CHARLES JANSON 


N the last decades successive governments have 

shown concern with Highland depopulation: the 

Highlands of Scotland are nearly one-fifth of Great 

Britain and less than a hundredth of its population 
live there. These facts are the twin starting-points of 
any enquiry into Highland problems, but it may be 
said that before 1951 no decisive intellectual effort had 
been made to grasp the problem in its full range and 
-intricacy. It was then that a commission led by Principal 
Taylor of Aberdeen University began to review crofting 
conditions in the Highlands and Islands. Their report, 
published in January of last year, is a classic of its kind 
and most of its recommendations have found their way 
into the Crofters’ Act, 1955. 

The Commission was ‘helped by the scientific survey 
of a team of specialists working under the leadership of 
Dr. Fraser Darling. Their monumental work, West 
Highland Survey, the fruit of ten years of labour, has 
since been published. This Survey and the Taylor 
Report have together enabled an entirely new practical 
approach to Highland policy. 

Everyone who has ever witnessed it is agreed upon 
the unique quality of Highland life, which is almost as 
distinct from that of Lowland Scotland as it is from 
English ways. Nor can one find true parallels on the 
European continent. To describe the Highlander or 
Islander as a ‘smallholder’ is not to say much. He 
bears no resemblance whatever ‘to the French or Swiss 
peasant and little to the small farmers of the Nordic 
countries. Nor within the British Isles can he be simply 
identified with other branches of the Celtic stock. Indeed, the High- 
lander may not be a Celt at all. His status in Britain may be ascribed to 
two conditions: he is the descendant of the old clan society, an order 
which, in Dr. Darling’s words, ‘ however patriarchal and absolute, was 
at bottom egalitarian’. In an age 
of class-consciousness this makes 
him a traditionalist instead of a 
rebel, with the fine manners and 

-independence of the old estab- 
lished. Also, since the Crofters’ 
Holdings Act of 1886 he has en- 
joyed absolute security of land- 
tenure, which has made possible, 
at least for some members of each 
family, an uninterrupted life on the 
croft. These two conditions make 
the Highlander and Islander a 
representative of a tenuous but 
still living culture which lies out- 
side ‘the dust-and-devil vortex ’ 
of industrial Britain. 

In 1831 the population of this 
west Highland region was nearly 
201,000, or 8.5 per cent. of Scot- 
land’s population then. In 1951 
the 201,000 had shrunk to 
119,000, or 2.3 per cent. of the 
total population; and meanwhile 


Sheep on a road near Loch Assynt, Sutherland 
Photographs: 7. Allan Cash 


A croft on Badcall Bay, Sutherland 


the total population has more than doubled. Everyone is agreed that the 
west Highlands, which have been exporting not only their numbers but 
their best brains for over a century, have now reached a point at which 
many of the communities are in danger of collapse. If depopulation 
continues for even twenty more 
years the region will have passed 
a point of no return. The question 
before us all is, therefore, should 
Highland life be absorbed into the 
main, now almost uniform, body 
of western civilisation following a 
collapse, or should it be strength- 
ened by outside help? One must 
remember that only 5 per cent. of 
the entire British population is 
engaged in agriculture, by far the 
lowest figure in Europe. 

As a non-Highlander, one has 
only to pose this question to be 
suspected of escapist revivalism. 
The Highlands of Scotland are, 
after all, an important feature of 
nineteenth - century romanticism 
for English and Continental 
townsmen. Dr. Johnson’s revul- 
sion at the sight of the heather 
and Karl Marx’s sneering refer- 
ence in his analysis of the High- 


aa ception of the Highlands persists in the south today, so that the notion 
of the Highlands as an economic potential must certainly seem strange, 
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¥ Ap art evictions to ‘ ‘that pied cor odern romanti 


Be were not echoed by the late-Victorian middle class. The one thin; ; 


wanted was to get away from the mines and the mills and gaze at the li 


streams and the hills. This’ touristic, sporting, and semi-operatic con- 


and even repellent, to their admirers. Nevertheless, there does seem to 
_ be agreement between all political parties that Highland rehabilitation 


is an urgent social and economic necessity. Perhaps the romantic move- 


‘ment was not. such a foolish thing after all. In any case, whether concern 
for the Highlands of Scotland has been prompted by genuine hopes of 
economic development, by fears of losing a human stock which has 
_ provided so many magnificent men for the army, navy, and merchant 
navy; or by the soft spot in the urban heart for the independent, ural 


life, that concern is growing. 


Question of a Living Wage 


What, then, is the Highland " probleni? ‘The answer is fairly simple: 


the problem is to provide the children of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, 
Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland with occupations which 
will earn them £6 or £7 a week, or its equivalent, in the counties where 
they were born. Highlanders are driven from home by lack of work, 
by lack of amenities, and by the dullness of life in depleted communities 


dominated by old people. However, as the Taylor Report stresses, 


_erofters are well aware of the advantages of the croft over urban life. 
The crofter calls no man his master. Nor is he the slave of the clock. 
His rent is negligible and his rates are nil. Although technically a tenant, 
for all practical purposes he is a proprietor. If he can, the crofter will 
stay. Actually, once a man has married and settled in a holding with 


_ his wife and children the family is unlikely to go, unless forced to by 
the closing down of the school. It is his prospects at school-leaving 


which are decisive in the matter. 
I am speaking for. the moment of the full-time crofter. The main 


BN purpose of the newly established Crofters’ Commission is to make it 


easier for a full-time small-holder to benefit from his land. The defini- 
tion of a croft in the Act is ‘ any holding of which the annual rent does 


not exceed fifty pounds or of which the area does not exceed fifty acres 


common pasture excluded’. >. The aim of the Commission will be. to 
enlarge the size of existing holdings where it is economically desirable. 
It will use a variety of measures: the Commission may dispossess 
_ absentee tenants—at present it is no rare thing to find tenants living 


in Glasgow, London, Melbourne, or New York—and those deemed to 
be bad farmers. It can enlarge the arable area in a crofting township at ~ 


‘wells , give a decent living . a man mari his "wife. 
_ with the work; but when they grow up they will take othe 


evenings or, », when they marry, have a small cenit a dicik own. 

_ The problem for the. part-timer on his own croft is to farm i eis 
acreage as intensively as time and capital | allow. In all this his. wife 
is as important as himself. Today women are not so inclined, in the 
Highlands as elsewhere, to be their husband’s unpaid assistants. If the — 
crofter’s wife can look after pigs or poultry, ‘grow vegetables | or cater 
for holiday-makers, then she will have an occupation in her own right. 


_In many west coast areas tourist accommodation is, in fact, the missing © 
~ component in the economy, and every effort should be made to enable 
_crofters to get the capital with which to make the necessary improve- 


ments to their houses. The water-supply and the roads are the 
deficiencies which at present deter a large number of summer visitors. 
Let us consider for a moment the question of alternative employment 
in relation to the crofting economy. I am thinking of two areas in the - 
east and west of Sutherland, a county which contains the most desolate, — 


_ if the most beautiful, country in Great Britain. On the western sea-board - 


is the estate of Reay which used to be nothing more than a famous 
deer-forest and a sheep farm. Approached by atrocious roads, it is thirty 
miles from a railway station. The late Duke of ‘Westminster, who was 


the proprietor, began in 1950 .a large afforestation project which 


meant that the land was allocated between grazing, afforestation, and — 
sport. In winter the scheme employed eighty men, some of whom lived 
twenty miles away and travelled to their work in buses. During the 
summer, many of the men became part-time crofters or fishermen. When ~ 
the project is’ finished there will be full-time employment for about — 
fifty men. This was an undertaking beyond the means of most landlords.. 
Its interest, as the Taylor Report recognises, lies in the vastly beneficial — 
effects of afforestation in a deserted area. Of all Highland occupations 
forestry combines best seasonally with crofting. It can only be hoped 
that the Forestry Commission will find itself able to'plant in such ae 
as the derelict eran of Wester i and Sutherland. _ 


A Prosperous Village oat ee . 
_ The other area Bick I know is on the-east coast of the same coun 


Here, by the sea, is the large village of Brora which has a wool-mil 


a small coal-mine, a distillery, a brickworks, a radio station, several 


____ the expense of grazing—at present the tendency is for the crofter to hotels, and a number of garages. Around it lies a crofting township 
a) " carry as many subsidised sheep as he can on the ground to the detriment of some eighty crofts and beyond them are a few larger low-ground 
a (e# of the crop-yield and the land itself. The result is that there are far farms and then the hills for grazing and grouse. Brora has, you will 
—s too: many sheep in the Highlands and far too few cattle. have noticed, natural resources and installations not often to be found 
a ‘The Commission may recommend to the Secretary of State for together in the Highlands. It has also a railway and a first-class main - 


ey Scotland that individual crofters should receive grants and loans: as 
‘yet many crofters have not benefited from them. The Report recom- 
_ mends in particular that more tractors should be at the disposal of 
crofters. This problem of providing tractors has already been tackled in 
some instances by the Highland Fund, a non-governmental body which 
is ready to give loans to crofters on easy terms. Lack of capital is one 
of the problems of the Highland small-holder. Often he cannot find 
the 50 per cent. to add to the Government’s 50 per cent: grant. Now 
the Crofters’ Commission is to have a complete register of all crofts 
and will act as an agency for their development with the many means 
_ in its power. More than the new crofting regime will be needed to save 
the Highlands: but one may be confident that the Commission will 
be the main instrument, for the croft is the centre of the life whose 
quality, parliament has decided, is valuable to the nation. 


road running through it. It is not surprising that Brora’ s popstateny is” 
rising, if only slowly. 
It would, indeed, be untrue to speak of. general depression in the. 
crofting counties. Inverness, the only fairly big town in the region, is — 
thriving. There is an upward population trend in Oban, Stornaway, and — 
Fort William. Thurso has become almost a boom town since the 
establishment of the atomic energy plant at Dounreay on the north — 
coast of Caithness last year. Orkney, which got a flying start in the - 
1914-1918 war when the Grand Fleet sat at Scapa Flow, is still a 
prosperous dairy-farming community. The island of Lewis has retained, 

in the words of the Report, a ‘ crowded, lively, vivid community ’. The 
Stornaway Gazette is said to have Britain’s least inhibited a 
ence column. The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board has under- 
taken large schemes in different areas, which have certainly saved a 
number of moribund crofting townships. However, jobs on the Hydro- 
Electric are only a respite, because once the dams are built they 
give no more employment except fora skilled maintenance staff. One — 

should say, then, that the main threat is to the communities which are 
forty to seventy miles from any centre of industrial activity. In these 
areas salvation can come, as I have suggested, only from a gr 
. improvement in husbandry, from afforestation, from increased to 
accommodation, and from better roads. Dr. Darling, paisa : 
some trenchant comments at those who Raped baron the 
good roads and transport: 
Our own experience. of henoteniens is “art it ee, not ein 

_ is anxious to eave the place where one is; and the task « 
in Tact is to find het. being in wd piven ere th 
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Chance for the Full-time Farmer ~* 

It is not, however, intended that every crofter in the Sica town- 
ship should be a full-timer. The land itself cannot give a living to the 
present population, let alone to the increased numbers which, one may 

_ hope, will soon be living in the crofting counties. The purpose of the 
_ Commission is merely to ensure that the bona fide full-timer will have 
_ the chance of farming, say, thirty acres instead of ten; and do this 

unimpeded by the absentees, slackers, and old people -who before the 

Act retained the legal right to let their crofts lie fallow. The problem 
of the part-timers is really the more characteristic of the Highland 
predicament, for, in the future, as now, most of the sherman of a 
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i seivantd must Salk nari as pre well Nata for the Hick 
.: - Tande just does. not hold with the Government, which he regards as a 
Sars "wet blanket even if he does not refuse its subsidies. Whatever its 
ers, the: Crofters’ Commission will not be able to execute Plans 
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HE Saiiinct” of the ‘ibecat muse on literary criticism. has, 
I think, been in the past consistently misunderstood and. con- 
_ fused with other things in a welter of general aesthetics and 
me tes _- histories of romanticism. I should like to follow one thread 
om into the tangle and out again at the other side. 


_ Europe as a whole in the first third of the nineteenth century, it is the 
“ty romantic desire to reconstitute a world of myth. One of the more 
2 ae motives in play in the early nineteenth century is a half- 
_ unconscious longing to reintegrate severed fields of experience, to find 
_ a new ground, a human unity within the growth of humanity itself. The 
- evidence. of this leaps to the eye: in the strivings which lead to 
Hyperion and the Revolt of Islam or Prometheus Unbound; in 
© Faust’ and in the Niebelungen Sagas and Beowulf rediscovered "and 
~ retold, in Vigny’s epic vision and in Hélderlin’s Hellenism. Scholarship 
has its share of responsibility for this phenomenon. One. has only to 
- think of Champollion’ s spectacular work on the Rosetta stone in 1822, 


Pa _ or the growing volume of translation and comment of the great Sanskrit 


and Persian and Chinese epics—the. Bhagavatt-Gita, the Sakuntala or 
Be 4 the Upanishads. Again, the concept of an Indo-European family of 
/ tongues, where the great work of Grimm and Bopp still stands, connects 

<a ay Orienta to the European scholar, and the latter with his starting-. 
point: in ‘literature of the south’, set off at first in the persons of | 
| _- Raynouard and Fauriel and Sismondi and Schlegel, and presently with 
Diez and a swarm of other scholars. And this whole line of work gives 
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and Templars that had served to fill the lay imagination. In the north 
(ea ba ‘same awakenings, and in the wake of these. studies the prodi- 
Bae S gious effort of disinterring, publishing, and translating medieval texts— 
. ricle » folk bes and fairy. tale, the epics of the Cid or Charle- 


“are strivings which may be merely Siaisonicailly interesting ’ to 
; in their time they were intoxicating. Most of them, I suppose, 
admitted to be inspired by a ‘ heterodox’ impulse: in an age 

is were manufactured almost as easily and as fast as pins, a 
Nae pega of Man in his endless struggle, naturally finds 

in voluminous and rickety imaginings. Moreover, this 


> artist, the man of genius whose destiny is to 
2 to his — Only a genius can have the ae 
mpt tf fact w which characterises alike, in their various ways, a 
na -enfranchisement of the artist goes with 
0 Ti of Fichte’ a and “ aoageah 


: ae will exercise Faitli due caution, its financial powers are indirect. ’ 
Commission has no treasure house of its own, but on the other han 


If there is one trend above all others which characterises writing in 


new sharpness to rather imprecise images of troubadours and Ivanhoes 


t crete ( 
e ‘it has its own legal powers, w' 


holds the ‘Open Sesame’ to the Government’s coffers. It will c 
_ operate closely with the Department of Agriculture and make use of — 
the Department’s land officers already stationed in the crofting areas. — 


It is also to be hoped that the Commission will keep in touch with the 


_ Highland Fund, whose vice-chairman, Mr. John Rollo, has carried out 


successful experiments. with light industry in moribund townships in 


_ Wester Ross. ‘ 

Everyone I have spoken to in Scotland is persuaded of the necessity — 
of genuine co-operation between the Commission, the crofters, the , 
Hydro-Electric Board, the Forestry Commission, the Tourist Board, 
and not least the landlords; not the kind of abstract co-operation which 
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consists of swapping memoranda and minutes, but something more 7 
humble and more human. It is going to cost the country money, but, — 


- after all, only a small fraction of the sum we blithely lost trying to 


grow ground-nuts in Tanganyika. The question is: what priority do 


we urbanites give to the development of the Scottish Highlands? Asér 


they less important to us than Africa or Malaya?—Third Programme 
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claim, in his lectures on the Chae eitics of the Present Age, that the! 
fifth and highest epoch of mankind is the epoch of reason as art, ‘the — 
state of completed Justification and Sanctification ’. 

This appearance of the artist as a fundamentally ungovernable, 
~ autonomous source of inspired ideas is not in itself a grave cause of — 
concern, He is ungovernable because he is not bound by patronage; 
because it has become more and more the rule that he does not work 
to satisfy a patron’s wish but a public demand. He puts his myth upon 


» 
) 


the market. Some myths are heavily subscribed, others not. In cases _ 


where they are, their maker becomes the voice of destiny; in cases where 


they are not, he cloaks himself in the reserve myth of unacknowledged — . 
genius dying in a garret. Either way, he is the master of his soul; in — 


the sacred process of proclaiming its uniquely rich message to his 


fellows he is bound in duty not to stop within the comparatively narrow _ 


limits of an eighteenth- century traditionalism; and he will no longer 
consider his departures from it as needing special explanation. For him 
there is no problem: the problem arises for the critic, who speaks for a 
public not ready to submit to the dictates of one genius’s vision alone. 

What troubles him is simply the rate at which the boundaries of the 
universe of imagination seem to be retreating. Just as in the case of 
economic markets, this process has no limit assigned to it. For the young 
Friedrich Schlegel, ‘ culture’ was an infinite evolution of rising above 
prejudice and narrowness; for Schleiermacher, too, it was prompted by 
the ‘endless need to enrich personality’. In this process, however, 
Parnassus loses its recognisable contours. Homer is pas on his classi- 
cal eminence by too many giants from other ages. 

The problem of assimilating, or ordering, the new riches of the 
‘imagination was faced early on by Goethe, with his amazingly un- 
historical approach. Arnold, much. later, for all his professions of 
disinterestedness in the Function of Criticism, ‘. ... to know the best 
that is known and thought in the world, and by in ‘its turn making this 
known, to create a current of true and fresh ideas ’, yet in The Study of 
Poetry Arnold gives the show away: the Song of Roland? immeasur- 
ably inferior to the Iliad; Chaucer? immensely superior to the 
romance poetry, but ‘ not one of the great classics’ 3 and so on to the 
famous doctrine of High Seriousness. 

But the man who most of all was struck by the predicament of 
the expanding field of the imagination was the critic Sainte-Beuve. 
Sainte-Beuve has been much misrepresented as almost anything one 
cares to think of except a serious critic of literature; this was partly 
through his own fault. Yet, apart from what people like to call his 
mistakes, Sainte-Beuve probably knew more of the general conditions 

(continued on page. (48) 
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NEWS DIARY 


July 20-26 


Wednesday, July 20 


Four heads of Government- agree at 
Geneva to ask their Foreign Ministers to 
work out proposals for a conference at 
which German reunification and 
European security would be examined in 
detail 


Commons debate Government’s fuel policy 


Thursday, July 21 


Four heads of Government discuss dis- 
armament at Geneva. President Eisen- 
hower proposes full exchange of in- 
formation on armaments between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 


Government decides. to let the British 
Transport Commission keep enough 
lorries to operate trunk services 


Greece is to appeal to the United Nations 
for self-determination for Cyprus 


Friday, July 22 


Upper House of Federal German Parlia- 
ment passes bill to call up first contin- 
gents of new West German Army 


Colonial Secretary announces terms of 
agreement under which the Kabaka of 
Buganda may return to his country 


Iron and Steel Board gives notice of im- 
mediate increases in prices 


Saturday, July 23 


Conference of -four heads of Government 
ends in Geneva. Agreement is reached 
on terms of reference for a conference of 
Foreign Ministers in October 


Colonial Secretary sets out on tour of the 
Far East 


Sunday, July 24 


Prime . Minister and Foreign - Secretary 
return to London from Geneva and 
express satisfaction at the results of 
conference 


Marshal Bulganin and. Mr. Khrushchey 
arrive in East Berlin on a visit 

Cloudburst causes serious flooding in the 
Salzburg area of Austria 


Disciplinary action is taken’ against mem- 
bers of the Casablanca police force 
following recent rioting 


Monday, July 25 


Chancellor of Exchequer announces restric- 
tions on hire purchase and other measures 
to reduce home demand.’ Rumours about 
future of sterling are denied 


American and Chinese envoys to méet in 
Geneva : 


Tuesday, July 26 


Commons debate’ new economic measures 


Royal Commission on common land to be 
set up 


Mr. Nehru makes statement in Delhi about 
future of Goa 


THE RIS TENER 


The leaders of the four Great Powers photographed last week in the grounds of the Palais des 
Marshal Bulganin, President. Eisenhower, M. Faure, and- Sir 
The conference ended on July 23° with a directive that the Foreign Ministers of 
the four countries should meet-.again at Geneva in October to discuss outstanding problems 


Nations, Geneva. Left to right: 
Anthony Eden. 


The fairground at Weymouth, Dorset, under three feet of water after hours 
of torrential rain had fallen in the area early last week. The rainfall, 
which broke the hot spell, was the heaviest ever recorded there—over 


seven: inches in twenty-four hours. Hundréds of residents and holiday- 
makers lost their possessions 


JULY 28.7935 


The Queen i 
Musketeers of 
London on Ju 
warrant of re 
had presented 


Dr. Carl Jung, the distinguished Swiss 
psychologist, who celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on July 26. Among 
his many publications. are The Psy- 
chology of the Unconscious (in which 
he explained his divergence of- views 
from those of Freud with whom 
he worked for several years); The | 
Psychology.of Type and The Integra- | 
tion of Personality 


Mr. Cordell Hull, former American” 
Secretary of State, who died on July, 
23, aged .eighty-three. Mr. Hull served. 
in President Roosevelt’s three Admini-_ 

' strations; when he resigned in 1944 he 
had held the office for eleven years—> 
longer than any other man in the his-- 
tory of the United States. He was 
responsible for the policy of ‘good — 

RR ae atlake vc teres gees ae Se : meme 6 neighbour’ relations between  the- 
members: of The ‘Company of Pikerten and f[ poe ce ae en tS gi eee fem 6 United States and Latin America, and’ 
jourable Artillery Company at a ceremony in : Ae ace See Ss an feats Sites aes Se «sin the war supported aid for. Britain, 
1 she presented them with a scroll bearing her ; Syn: SS itp ee Rar es 5 fs including Lend-Lease. In 1945 he was" 
Earlier, Her Majesty, as ‘Captain General, Ge ie Dian Naianccen Pa ee ae ae sae ASAE awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
arable Artillery” Company with new Colours gts eA : oe : ee : : 


Left: the scene in Westminster Hall on- 
July 20 at the opening of the Com- 
monwealth and Empire Law Conference _ 


Atalian ious which won the great jumping contest at the 
‘nternational Horse Show at the White Se on” J uly, 21 : 


oe 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother with pupils of Roedean School, © 
Brighton, on July 22. Her Majesty was visiting the school on the 
occasion of its seventieth anniversary 


Left: Mr. Donald Campbell in his turbo-jet speedboat Bluebird break- 

ing the world’s water speed record on Lake Ullswater last Saturday. His 

speed (the average for two runs over a measured kilometre) was just over 
202 miles an hour 


4 eh of some importance, both written in ‘the later part of his life. 
a The titles are interesting. One is called What Is a Classic? The other 
~4 is called On Tradition in Literature. 


a sinte-enve on Classics 

I say the titles are interesting because taken together they present 
a double approach to one question, and as it were two complementary 
points of view. And in advancing them Sainte-Beuve did in fact 
_ reveal the tension in his own thought. On the one hand, as a fine 
-. humanist, he was anxious to help preserve a high regard for maturity 
and poise and justness of expression. Here he was at one with a Laharpe 
or a Johnson or a Goethe. And more particularly, as the accredited 
‘ man of letters of the Second Empire, he was anxious to help lay the 


- foundations of a stable literary culture which a stable regime seemed 


at last to have made a practical possibility in his country, in the middle 
_ of the century. And incidentally, too, he struck up a fairly close friend- 
date with Arnold, who records their unusually full agreement on all 
- _ literary subjects. But at the same time he knew from his own memory 


mb a question of ae Sal foratik or iste] habits, or Ss “a 


a common stock of literary reference and feelings. ‘ At every prea? 
renewal’, says the critic, ‘one finds in recently founded traditions — 
which one thought solid whole sections which crumble and fall away, — 
leaving the rock and the indestructible marble more visible than — 
before’: these durable lumps of the past, remote or recent, are just the — 
ages some of whose manifestations we call classical; tradition i is a ques- 
tion of keeping in common use ‘this heritage of works whose common’ 
aesthetic feature is their adequacy to render their age, and whose 
common intellectual feature i is nothing other than the moral robustness — 
which they reflect from a positive and energetic social scheme. _ 

Once more, on this theory, abstract or one-sided criteria, “such as 
Arnold’s Sweetness and Light, are left behind: it is not only to aie ‘ ov. 
most sophisticated or ripest cultures that Sainte-Beuve will apply his . 

q 
ne 
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_ standard of a ‘ classic’ art (even if his personal preference leans towards — 


the excitements of discovery, he knew that there was no stopping the - 


_ process of pushing back the frontiers of imagination : something has 
changed for good in the character of the artist, and in the range of 
expectations of his audience. Accordingly, he did not try to maintain 
the same limited entry to the rank of classic which an Academy- 
dominated capital had once imposed. A classic is not a work of litera- 
ture marked by an eminent perfection of polish; it is, for him, a 


decisive enlargement of human experience (always you notice the same — 


idea of accumulation): ‘ the discovery of some unequivocal moral truth 

_. which enriches the hoard of the human mind’. By Homer’s side, in 
_ the article ‘ What is a Classic? ’, stand Valmiki and Vyasa and Firdousi: 
Confucius and Solomon converse across the ages with La Bruyére, 
Horace with Pope, Cervantes with Moliére. Goethe, he says, compares 
Parnassus to Mont Serrat, teeming with its hermits on each step of 


- the way to the top; let every man Took round and he will find a place 


to suit him, whether it be a ledge of rock or the summit itself. © 


* ; ; 
“ae * This Romantic hymn of praise to diversity (and possible anarchy) 
is not new; but it is nice to see, superimposed on the old romantic 
_ doctrine, at last a sense of the classical which yet falls short of Arnold’s 
__ solemnity. Sainte Beuve does not call for a commission to decide on 
the hundred best books and then enforce that they be read in school 
. _ ahead of the other ones; he makes no attempt to set up an abstract 


_ tule in the light of which the truly classical classic can be spotted. 
_ He is, as we should see it, more modern than that: 


a effect, not try to say “this is best, that is less good’; for such a proce- 


“at? dure makes it impossible for give and take to operate, and rules out 


ry _ even a glimpse at a serious European tradition. The normative abstract 


‘ i ‘routine must give place to a descriptive survey. Who can safely pro- 
1% 

higher version of life than the medieval Niebelungenlied or even the 
_ satirical Reynard the Fox cycles? All sorts of standards have been 


_ adumbrated (most of us accept some of them) in the light of which such 
a ruling could be given straight off. But then the standards or rules 
° _ themselves can be challenged; all they do is to carry discussion back 
. a step; and we can go on moving back step by step till we reach ulti- 


Mate statements of difference of standpoint, which simply and insolubly 

___ confront one another. This is, of course, a constant feature in the 
European heritage. And at this final stage a Sainte-Beuve, paraphrasing 

_ Pascal’s words on man’s ultimate superiority over the unthinking uni- 

_ verse, will still claim at least the advantage of understanding his 
opponent’s viewpoint—he does repeatedly claim that advantage, in fact 
_-—to the intense irritation of whoever may be the opponent of the 
moment. He relishes both Reynard the Fox and Horace; the latter 
more re paterally, the former with more of an effort of sympathy. 
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Locating the Summit of Parnassus _ 

Bei? In ‘te second article, On Tradition in pe ee in 1857, Sainte- 
_ _Beuve—rather like Arnold—reverts to the business of trying to find 
" some articulation for his immense descriptive scheme of all the families 
_ of classics; or, to put it another way, he sets out after all to locate the 


= summit of Parnassus. He discovers that some romance poetry has — 
ae geeeetion of the were of classical antiquity in it. This 5 Present = 


ae er ct ; 


let us, he says in 


_ mounce from some absolute standpoint that the Aeneid presents a 


\ 


- When the first Indo-European fever had abated; it was found that the 


quest of pre-renaissance literatures; this enrichment, originally a 


to live, in full consciousness now, on the fixed basis of this sum of the — 
“past, and refuse the opportunity offered for. further enrichment and 


Periclean Athens or the Rome of Trajan); his standard allows him to 
take in not only art deriving closely from Graeco-Roman antiquity, — 4 
but the whole range of culture revealed by the recent comparative 4 
studies—medieval epic as well as Milton and Homer; Ronsard as- , 
well as Corneille. as : 


~ 


ai 
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A Single Chapter in the Panorama of Gi vilisation x 
It is fairly obvious how the discussion on the nature of the classical 
first took such importance in the work of a whole series of distinguished _ 
‘men of letters. To begin with, the question is one which has social — 
reverberations, if.not political ‘ones—Stendhal’s little outburst on the 
old French Academy was not totally devoid of sense. More still, it had, 
and no doubt still has, in a somewhat different way, a bearing on ‘educa *% 
tion. A liberal education built up all over Europe on the study of classical 
antiquity provides all educated people with classics, of course; very _ 
satisfactory ones. The genealogy which links modern literatures with 
these old models may be getting steadily longer, but there is no break © 
in it. Yet at the moment with which we are concerned, that fixed body 
of literature, with its unchangeable forms and intellectual content, had — 


A). as 
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tions opened up to scrutiny by patechee history. “Fhe= fundamental — 
question at issue was whether a European tradition was to continue- 


catholicity; or whether it was capable of accepting the offer and in — 
doing so face the risk of a break-down in the serie ways of onic ia 
its system of values. os 

In the event, the poets Secmpied to folio the scholars away under “it 
strange skies, as the painters followed Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition. — 


‘ eR ES = a, ae 


opportunity could not be accepted in full, But one of the by-products — =4 
of the attempt was a very real enrichment of the tradition by eae con- — a 


plished with fierce nationalist or regional enthusiasm for | Norse set 
Illyrian, Germanic or Provengal or Iberian literary remains, was staged 
almost from the start against a European perspective-cloth, the work of — 4 
a patient and unpretentious and, in the best sense, libseabsnioned, A pchonla =: 
of scholars. —Third Froserse * kcal pith Gee 
In The Vedicarinith 9 History, a new pamphlet. obbedt Pe Mods a 
Historical Association (1s, 6d.) Robert Birley, Head Master of Eton 
College, reconsiders some of the traditional stories of English hi y, = 
such as King Alfred burning the cakes, and finds most of them in 4 

* * = aes 
Under the title of Historical Whodunits (Paani B Hor irs 
Ross Dee sages “ws ais co! peace Sh 


chapter to the ray 
Two publications recently 


Why Men Strike Today 
Sir—In four full columns of complicated 
reasoning Mr. Paterson draws some useful con- 
clusions about why men strike (THE LISTENER, 
July 21). His approach ignores a much simpler 
and more illuminating question: why do men 

‘not hesitate to strike? 

The answer is that neither they nor the public 
‘to whose opinion they might be responsive can 
“see that strikes cost anything more than a little 
inconvenience—and not always that. 


‘Personal 
it as! heads I win, tails I do not lose, and no- 


one else loses anything anyway’. Until we can 
find means to clear up this misunderstanding it 
will provide a bias in favour of striking that 
will make the attainment of industrial peace 
much more difficult than it need be, if not 
valtogether impossible. 


Guildford 


Yours, etc., 
O. M. MEARES 


Vita Ah 


The Liberal Muse 
 Sir,—In the first of his talks on ‘The Liberal 
Muse’ (THe LIsTENER, July 21), Professor 
Lehmann rightly, I think, suggests that the 
' adoring and celebrated daughter of Necker may 

be considered to have been ‘a part-incarnation 

of the ideal Liberal Muse’. But in giving 

_reasons for the immense success of her book, 

' On Germany, he omits the one given by Goethe 
who said that no previous author had so widely 
revealed the riches of German literature to the 
country’s unappreciative inhabitants. 

Professor Lehmann also lists Corinne with 

' On Germany as the two greatest results of the 
Lady of Coppet’s thirty years’ hard writing, but 
- Sainte-Beuve declared her Considerations on 
the French Revolution to be Mme. de Staél’s 
_ finest work, and wrote in reference to it: ‘ Her 

--star rose in its full splendour wos above her 

tomb ’.—Yours, etc., 

Bath 


PETER DE Morny 
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_ Modern Architecture 
| . Sir,—It takes an engineer to remind us of 
_ aesthetic principles in architecture. Mr. Ove 
pacers talk (THE LIsTENER, July 7) is most 
‘ timely. There is a great deal of deep dissatisfac- 
“tion at the way so much architectural design 
has been developed along solely structural lines. 
I M. Richards has indicted this as the New 
Brutalism. Emphasis on simple form and 
economy from Paxton to Behrens was 
a necessary corrective to nineteenth-century 
but to equate architecture with structure 
a century later is mere reaction. Its con- 
ance aS a prime motive comes from a 
t and mainly Marxist approach. This 
pation with architectural structure is 
© considering our friends as examples of good 


az all part of the dilemma, How age we 


LI fur 


‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjentae or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


the whole man, and the whole of society, through 
spiritual and aesthetic values as well as material 
ones. Greek and Gothic architecture did this. 
Our approach to design should again be to meet 
all the human needs. 
Yours, etc., 

Rochester WwW 


G. C. BELL 


Henry Wise and the Formal Garden 

Sir,—In his enthusiasm for the formal gar- 
dens of Henry Wise, Mr. David Green is un- 
necessarily severe on the landscape movement 
which superseded them (THE LISTENER, July 
21). What he calls ‘the mutiny ’, led by Switzer 
and Bridgman, was less a naturalising of the 
setting than a composition of it—in terms of 
scenery rather than of architecture. 

Before the introduction of sunk fences an 
expansionist tendency was already threatening 
to merge the garden with distant scenery: 
avenues were lengthening and walls increasingly 
relieved by wrought-iron apertures, The sunk 
fences provided a wider field of vision and 
challenged the gardener to compose in a less 
rigidly geometrical fashion; at the same time 
they most emphatically did prevent cows from 
looking in at the window. There was nothing 
slovenly about the new style, which drew on 
Claude and Rubens for many of its effects, and 
was to repay its debt to the arts of literature 
and painting by exerting a most beneficent 
influence on Wordsworth and Turner. 

It is possible to regret the survival of so few 
formal gardens in this country without wishing 
Brown’s work at Blenheim undone. One might 
even prefer Brown’s Blenheim—as being less 
dependent on another gardener’ s influence—to 
Wise’s Hampton Court. 


Seaford 


Yours, etc., 
LAURENCE KITCHIN 


Fiery Particle 

Sir,—What a pleasure it was to read Mr. 
Ivor Brown’ s tribute to C. E, Montague in THE 
LISTENER of July 14. Montague’s way with 
words was indeed masterly. A printing press, 
for example, became for him ‘an orchestra of 
massed invention’, And in those five words he 
could distil the essence of the diverse genius of 
Caxton and Bach! 

As a long-standing idolater of Montague, I 
have done what little I could to persuade my 
friends to worship at his shrine. Mr. Brown’s 
powerful advocacy should add considerably to 
the number of those worshippers. To judge 
from the state of my copy of Rough fustice, 
tattered in its travels as a Montague-missionary, 
it looks as though a reprint of that work is long 
overdue. I offer this suggestion as a tip for a 
good investment for some paper-back publisher 
—to say nothing of the riches in store for that 
publisher’s readers. 


Birmingham, 17 - 


Folk Songs of the East 

Sir,—In his talk on ‘ Folk Songs of the East’, 
an excerpt from which was printed in THE 
LISTENER of June 9, as regards Ceylon folk 
songs at least, Mr. Bill Newnham is only par- 


Yours, etc., 
JouHN STONE 


“tially correct. With respect to oxen, Ceylon has 


an abundance of folk songs by carters as well 
as by cultivators of paddy fields. Ploughmen 


and carters do sometimes call their animals 
younger brothers, but more often sons. 

These songs are far more psychologically 
interesting than Mr. Newnham seems to have 
had the opportunity of observing. The praise- 
blame pendulum oscillates over a wider emo- 
tional area; for, on being disappointed with the 
bovine performance, the’ driver would switch 
his affectionate vocative into something more 
pungent than the mild ‘silly old fool’. He 
would, for instance, call him ‘leopard’ or 
‘crocodile’, which terms are both abusive and 
intimidatory, for these animals are the bull’s 
chief natural enemies on land and in water re- 
spectively. 

The conceptual range of these’ songs has also 
a greater compass. Believing as he does in the 
Buddhist theory of karma, which to him satis- 
factorily explains all the inequalities of life, the 
Sinhalese carter reminds his bull that it was 
the latter’s own sins in a previous birth that 
have brought him to his present evil state 
which must therefore be borne with patient 
resignation. And that should presumably be 
his moral justification for forcing the animal 
to work at all. 

Yours, etc., 


Matara, Ceylon Wii_mot P. WIJETUNGE 


The Conference 
at the Summit 


(continued from page 132) 


But flexibility, like the affability of which we 
saw so much at Geneva, is only a condition, a 
means to an end. The end is agreement—of 
which we saw little at Geneva. This brings me 
to my last point. Who wants agreement and 
why, and at what price? By making concessions 
at the last moment, as well as by their general 
demeanour, the Russians look as though they 
want agreement. The threat of Nato and still 
more of nuclear warfare, and (probably) internal 
economic pressures, have pushed them in the 
same direction. They therefore need to stop the 
Cold War, which is economically ruinous and 
militarily menacing. But they want to do this 
without changing the map of Europe, without 
giving up eastern Germany or any of their 
satellites. 

This is the crux—because the Western Powers 
do want to change the map of Europe. The 
Russians did too well out of the defeat of 
Germany. They advanced into the heart of 
Europe at a.moment when all other European 
powers were ceasing to be front-rank millionaire 
states. So long as the Russians remain in occu- 
pation of the eastern half of Europe, the west 
will not be happy with any agreement that does 
not alter the territorial status quo. What we 
really want is a Russian retreat. At Geneva the 
Russians showed no sign of even thinking of 
retreating, and I do not see what there is to 
make them. What the Russians really want is an 
American retreat and the dissolution of Nato. 
But they equally have no way of making us do 
that. This means that we have got to find some 
other topic, disarmament perhaps, on which we 
may begin to agree. Otherwise the new affability 


will turn sour.—Third Programme 
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hagh HERE was an extraordinary contrast between two exhibitions 
of industrial design recently on show, concurrently, in London. 
ee At the Italian Institute in Belgrave Square* you have a small, 
ee select display of recent Italian industrial products—things like 
~ parts of motor- ~cars, sewing-machines, a vacuum cleaner, plastic and 
metal lighting units, a racing motor-bicycle (the fetish and the darling of 
post-war Italy), electric motors, a very functional fisherman’s jacket, 
type-writing and calculating machines. 
_ All the emphasis is on mechanical product’on, modern materials, 


in the place. Here and there the eye is caught by a patch of pure 
decoration—two lengths of furnishing fabric showing how well sik 
screen printing can reproduce the painted designs, some ingenious 
~ porcelain tiles of one geometric shape in two colours which jig-saw 
into a variety of patterns. For tessellated floors belong as much to new 
Italy as to old. And there are-a few pieces of mulberry-coloured Murano 

~ glass, hand-made it is true, but again with technical warrant: their 
- plain sculptural lines are calculated for serial production. Ornament, 
9.3 in fact, in this aus- 
i tere, _ intellectually 
self-conscious  ex- 
hibition, is kept 
pretty well where 
early Renaissance 
theorists like Alberti - 
put» it—subordinate 
Si to the inherent har- 
‘ mony of form. The 
; aim of these Italian 
designers is to 

. achieve beauty in 

ay functionally relevant 


“ forms, and to 

7 achieve it in the 

y —- < 

ee factory, — the ighetss Openwork iron and brass candle-sconce, designed by 
__duction-line. M. B. Yehia and shown at their annual exhibition 
- lee At South Ken- by students of the Royal College of Art 


sington you had an 
exhibition of students’ work in the Royal College of Art*, mounted by 


> Sir Hugh Casson’s Interior Design School. It showed what they have 
a been doing in the faculty of Industrial Design which has at last been 
7 s reorganised and expanded since the war to gear in with present-day 
ae needs. Here, too, were things in what Lethaby might have called the 
* ‘ efficiency style’, obviously designed with an eye to the potentialities 
- of synthetic materials and current industrial methods, I especially liked 


__ neither too acutely for mechanical reproduction nor against the stress of 
: ‘the sitter’s weight, and strung across with broadly woven white washable 
_--—__ plastic cord: comfortable’to sit in and, to my mind, more rhythmically 
elegant than Marco Zanuso’s chair in the other exhibition with its metal 
frame, elastic strip supports, and cloth-covered 
upholstery. But, alongside these, were chairs and 
tables and chests of drawers, cleanly turned and 
finished in deliciously textured woods, that Voysey 
or Gimson might have shown with the Arts and 
Crafts in the ’nineties. 
How different the two approaches to the pub- — 
lic! These Italian designers, with a lordly detach- 
. Ment, .give society their achieved inventions, to 
take it or leave it. They make no concessions to 
handicraft-conditioned tastes. They coolly rely on 
classical breeding to recognise the logic of a classic 
ideal. I am thinking, for instance, of Gino Sarfatti’s 
be Arteluce standard lamp, consisting simply of a 
= plain metal tube on two straight metal legs fitted- 
; round an ordinary long fluorescent bulb: a func- 


i * This exhibition closes on July 30. 
i 


Contrasts in in ‘Modern Industrial F Design 


CHARLES MITCHELL. © > “257 


the College’s zest for decoration. Except 
contemporary utility. There is not a piece of wood, that I could see, 


F. Watkins’ armchair designed from two large tubular steel rings, bent ~ 


oer age with cabbage-rose design by — 
Patrick ley, also shown at the exhibition 
tional equation unexpected and inevitable. The by students of the Royal College of Art 


t This exhibition closed on July 23, my 


Royal College, on the other hand, goes out 
to meet society half-way: to give manu- 
facturers designs that will look well in 
shop-windows, brightly patterned plates 
and white wire brackets to hang them on, 
a galaxy of coloured textiles to wore 
every taste. 

But in the most striking contrast was 


in the furniture, there was surprisingly 
little attempt to exploit the aesthetic 
quality of plain surfaces. Ornament con- 
fronted you everywhere: ornament 
applied and for its own sake. Ceremonial — 
occasions—at the dinner-table, in the 
drawing-room, in the public meeting 
place—called at once for decoration. There 
was an almost art nouveau fire-screen of 
twisted metal; and, by the same student, 
an elaborate openwork iron and _ brass 
candle-sconce, shaped like two fishes, that 
scorned the risk of dropping wax; a. 
charming, large clock-face of sandblasted 
glass and enamel was .ornamented with 
stylised floral motives. Flowers prolifer- 
ated on textiles, on glass and crockery. 
Ceramic and glassware designs seldom 
seemed to explore the possibilities of more 
efficient shapes. Nor were the floral decora- 
tions by any -means.always formalised. 
One crinkly-edged meat-plate in greeny- 
yellow and olive was adorned with thick 
naturalistic. roses. One felt back, a 
moment, in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
There was an almost Victorian pride in 
the way ornament was deployed to adver- 
tise technique. At the end of the exhibi- 
tion room things went right into reverse. One of the first aims of pro- 
gressive designers in the later nineteenth century was to emancipate 
industrial art, the arts ‘not-fine’ (as Walter Crane called them), from 
the tyranny of easel-art. Yet here was jewellery actually displayed, Bond 
Street fashion, in picture-frames heavily carved with repetitive machine- ; 
made decoration. 

All this mixture of handicraft and mechanistic design, all this eonicil ! 
ornament, would certainly have shocked the purists of twenty years ago. © 
‘ All ornament ° , as Sir Herbert Read then declared, ‘ should be treated 
as suspect ’. He was even chary of allowing the classic Albertian defini- 
tion of ornament as something to ‘enhance’ structure—‘a kind ots 
additional brightness [Alberti phrased it] and improvement of beauty ’"— 
because ericy. if form is adequate, it cannot be enhanced. The function 
of ornament was to emphasise, underline the struc- 
tural beauty, of form. At that time there seemed 
towards Serateiopal form aad the “unhumanistic’ 
beauty proper to machine-made structures. 

Nowadays we are perhaps not so sure, In archi-- 
tecture, the acknowledged mistress-art of inclu 
pa a eeneraticn ag0, patience: and 2 : 


Standard lamp designed by 
Gino Sarfatti (1955), from 
the exhibition of Italian In- 
_ dustrial Design: it consists of 
‘a plain metal tube on two > 
straight metal legs, _ fitted 
round an_ ordinary long 
fluorescent bulb”? 


a classic sirixcnica? RAB Sat oo, 
structures that make up a ‘modern city. tee 
becomes the unit of design; we begi 
towards the picturesque variety of fr 
skylines. A week or two ago Ove Arup 
about the * structural fallacy ’$—the nen 
belief in the artistic sufficiency of y 
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led ‘ honestly expressed structure ’. tically ’, he said, ‘ we 
are in a state of flux. We see the romanticism of a Frank Lloyd Wright 
side by side with the classicism of a Mies van der Rohe ’"—rather, one 
might say, as we saw the romanticism of the Royal College alongside 
the classicism of the Italian show in Belgrave Square. 
J. M. Richards went even further when he stated the problem, in a 
talk early this year*, in terms of ‘humanising’ modern large-scale 
Structures. “ We are finding ’, he said, ‘ that interior decoration, instead 
of being the embellishment of the inside surface of an architectural 
entity, tends nowadays to transform itself into a business of inserting 
Separate decorative entities—like miniature stage sets—into a pre- 
determined architectural framework ’. This is the contemporary situation 
in which I think we must judge the Royal College’s decorative pre- 
kee hme Seceemenss at Kast, fo chink in oops 
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Latest Chapter in a Long Story 

_ Now I want to consider another contrast. The ‘ Industrial Design ’ 
moyement in Italy is a recent post-war phenomenon. Italy, with her 
traditional handicrafts and industrial plants working side by side, can 
draw a clear distinction between craft design and design for industrial 
production without nostalgia. In England the battle for good design in 
everyday things was joined long ago in a chaos of urbanised industry; its 
pioneers to the nineteenth century. After all, the recent reorganisa- 
tion at the Royal College is the latest chapter in a long story. How do 
the College’s present aims in teaching industrial design compare with 
the aims of the Design School when it was first established there fifty 
years ago? In 1898 Walter Crane became Principal of the College 
(though he soon resigned his executive duties); and in 1900 W. R. 
, a stronger, more original mind, was brought from the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts to be first Professor of Design. This meant 
‘more than a determination to wean the place from too much Fine Art; 
qt meant the triumph of the Morris movement, the most progressive 
‘ideas of industrial design in Europe. 

_ What was Morris’ influence? This raises an issue brought to a head 
‘im a couple of talks on William Morris which Peter Floud gave last 
‘October?. It is becoming clearer and clearer that Morris will not lie 
‘very comfortably in the Procrustean bed prepared for him by some 
ihistorians of the Modern Movement as it was interpreted in the ’thirties. 
'Stylistically, he was not a modern but a pure Victorian. Morris believed 
—no less than the founders of the early South Kensington schools or 
the promoters of the Great Exhibition—that the task was to apply art 
to manufactures, beautiful decoration to useful things. His pattern 
designing was the culmination of a romantic reaction towards what 
TReynolds called the “Ornamental Style —a reaction that set in actually 
before machinery invaded the craft workshop and cut off the unconscious 
classic stream carried on by the traditional pattern-book. The modern 
aesthetic had to come from the engineers. 


admiration for engineering structure, his crusade to “ prune our building 
orms as we prune a fruit-tree and sternly cut away the dead wood’ 
‘as he put it), places him with Frank Pick and the moderns; but his 
; ng was Morrisian, and so was his feeling that the crown of 
‘design was not efficiency, though that comes first, but ornamentation— 
* some little embroidery, as it were, on the plain garment, some little 
added fun of workmanship ’. I remember, as a schoolboy, being taken 
to tea with him inf Inverness Terrace, to a house gleaming with Morris 
stuffs and wallpapers, Kelmscott books, Madox Brown, Rossetti, and 
ilip Webb drawings. In effect the Design School at the College 
yecame under him a stronghold of the arts and crafts; you learnt there 
ole art of fitting ornamentation and sound decorative drawing. 
ituation of English industrial design as Lethaby saw it in 1915, 


fish arts and crafts had set a standard of clean design which others, 
ly in Germany, were commercially exploiting while England 

sank back into ‘ period’ tastes. ‘ We ought to obtain far greater results 
om our own originality and initiative ’, Lethaby urged, * than we have 
ne in the past. We must learn to see the value of our own ideas 
ey are reflected back on us from the Continent. . . . Nearly all 
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ntec was confidence in our own powers, faith in our own 
the ambitio make as attractive as may be even the 


to 
. In other words, Lethaby urged the arts and 
—with its decorative enthusiasm, its fastidious 
$1 it would achieve nothing. 
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- Professor Lethaby is a more ambiguous figure. His civic sense, his 
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But Morris’ profounder influence did not end- in the impasse of 
decorative craftsmanship, but made a bridge to industrial design. He 
bequeathed to modern industry neither a style nor a social philosophy, 
but a working principle—the principle of design integrated with pro- 
duction. It is true, he never reconciled himself to full machine-industry. 
It stood for all the stink, ugliness, and enslaved misery of Victorian 
England—and, besides, there was a whole world of Ruskinian morality 
between the soulless machine and the decorator’s hand. But the principle 
of integrated design cuts across the machine-handicraft dilemma on 
which lesser men like Walter Crane were impaled. Morris never in his 
published writings explained or advocated his way of running his own 
business. His public utterances were concerned not with what was but 
with what might be. But he did on one occasion express his views on the 


best that could be done for design in industry as it then existed, namely 


in 7 evidence before the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction 
in 1884. 

This bulky document gives an astonishingly clear and detailed picture 
of the disintegrated state of English industrial design, Who should 
design for industry? The great fine artist ignorant of technical process, 
whose designs are therefore chopped about in the factory drawing-office 
to make them workable? Or the staff designer, who may know next to 
nothing about art and imposes his own wretched patterns or dully cribs 
and adapts other people’s? The problem is still with us. Morris’ 
solution, grounded in his own practical experience at Queen’s Square 
and Merton Abbey, rings out clear above any other witness. ‘I think 
it essential ’, he told the Commission, ‘ that a designer should learn the 
practical way of carrying out the work for which he designs; he ought 
to be able to weave himself’. ‘Do you believe ’, the Commissioners 
asked him, ‘ that it is necessary that the designer should make himself 
acquainted with the exigencies of the machine and material in which 
the design is executed? ’ ‘ Yes’, he replied, ‘I speak as strongly as I 
can upon that. I think that that is the very foundation of all design ’. 

Here I join issue with Peter Floud. In one of his talks last year he 
charged Morris with inconsistency because he preached single-handed 
handicraft by the artist-craftsman while, in his own factory, he practised 
division of labour. He argued that Morris steeped his arms to the elbow 
in the dye-vat, but left the job to others; made designs he did not 
execute, and as often as not actually put out his work to manufacture 
elsewhere. Where is the inconsistency? Morris experimented with dye- 
ing, weaving, and all the rest because you must not design without 
knowing the process of execution through and through. Handicraft 
remained Morris’ personal delight and the ivory tower of the arts and 
crafts movement; but it was not the essence of Morris’ doctrine. It was 
not divided labour he objected to, but disintegrated design. Floud con- 
cluded by describing Morris’ daily work as ‘ serial hand-production on 
a factory basis, which makes very full use of the division of labour and 
differs very little in its moral and social implications from straight- 
forward machine-production ’. Exactly: that is why Morris, beyond his 
contemporaries, is the real father of modern industrial design. 


From College to Factory . 

This was the point grasped by Gropius at the Bauhaus, and it is the 
principle which has now been applied in the last reorganisation of 
the design schools at the Royal College of Art. There is no longer a 
single Design School for learning what the Victorians called “ Decora- 
tive Art’, but a division of departments according to material and the 
organisation of industry. Of course a training in industrial design 
begins with practical craftsmanship, but it is completed in the factory, 
where Royal College students now spend nine months to finish off their 
three years in College. The conviction of the ’thirties that the best 
industrial designer is probably the architect was an implication of func- 
tional aesthetic theories and social theories which are now in question. 
The Royal College has organised itself, at any rate, to educate a new 
generation of industrial designers in their own right. 

Before we leave it, let us return a moment to Belgrave Square. There 
are tides of taste in the industrial as in other creative arts. Once design 
is integrated with manufacture, there is room for classic or romantic 
emphasis: emphasis at one time on the structural, at another on the 
decorative element that gives beauty to a fully conceived work of art. 
At present Italian design, at its highest level, is in a classic phase. But 
consider Marcello Nizzoli’s beautiful “ Lexicon ’ typewriter. The grace- 
ful outer casing is not functional; it has nothing to do with the works. 
It is applied modern sculpture. Why should it end there? Who knows 
that in a few years Italian industrial design will not yield, under the 
same disciplined control, to joyful decoration?—Third Programme 
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Summer Exhibitions in London 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK | | 


HE summer exhibitions which abound at the present time are 
inevitably something of a stop-gap, but they have at least one 
useful purpose; they serve as a trial ground for young or little- 
known artists while dealers are hesitating whether to give them 
-a one-man show. In this respect the Beaux Arts Gallery’s exhibition 
is particularly interesting because this is a gallery which specialises in 
the young and is most courageous in experiment; here there is to be 
seen the work of several new artists who may one day join the com- 
pany of Mr. Jack Smith, Mr. Middleditch, Mr. John Bratby, and the 
other regular exhibitors of the gallery. 
An interior, ‘ L’Atelier’, by Bernard Buffet, sets a standard of effec- 
tiveness and efficiency 
‘which English artists 
seldom attain, and this 
in spite of the fact that 
it shows more feeling 
than most of his work; 
in the ordinary way his 
excessively Parisian ac- 
cent and smart and 
stylish execution rather 
suggest that his melan- 
choly is, to an even 
greater extent than with 
most“ young artists, a 
mere convention of the 
times, but here he has 
really captured the pe- 
culiar drab greys and 
sadness of the average 
studio. Even so, the % 
rough sincerity of Mr. : 
Derrick Greaves’ ‘ Dog’ 
makes an obvious con- 


trast to M. Buffet’s 
finished performance, 
and is a_ particularly 


interesting example of 
the kind of animal paint- 
ing practised by our new 
realists. Inevitably Land- 
seer’s animals have now 
become feral and the 
dog is no longer friend to man, but Mr. Greaves has not overdone 
it; the creature has been sharply observed and given its. own alien 
life, while at the same time the design has a considerable amplitude and 
breadth. Mr. Bratby shows a ‘Sicilian Seascape’, a close-up of the 
water, which makes one wonder whether the admirable ferocity of his 
individual vision is not in some danger of being tamed by the suavity 
of Italian light and landscape and the ingratiating pictorial manners 
of the British School in Rome. Among the newcomers should be noticed 
Mr. Derek Cawthorne’s romantic composition, ‘Two Figures in a 
Cornfield’, Mr. Philip Roberts’ ‘Woman in-Straw Hat ’—this is un- 
usually firm and well-constructed for so markedly expressionist a design 
—and Mr. Joseph Tilson’s sombre but sensitive ‘ Nude on a Bed’. 
There are moments when Mr. Stanley Spencer’s paintings suggest 
that his work ought really to serve as model and example to all these 
later realists of the present day, and his ‘ Village Gossip ’, perhaps the 
most interesting picture in the Redfern Gallery’s summer exhibition, 
has in some of its figures an intensity of vision, a ruthless precision of 
observation, which makes much that is being done nowadays seem over- 
' deliberate and crude. Yet this intensity is not, it would seem, entirely 
under control. It comes and goes, and when it is absent its place is 
apt to be taken by a formularised, vaguely post-impressionist construc- 
tion of the forms which has in it little life or feeling; the terrific old 
woman on the left of this picture is one of Mr. Spencer’s most inspired 
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‘Village Gossip ’, by Stanley Spencer: from the teers Gallery’s summer exhibition 
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inventions, but the woman on the extreme right might have come 
straight out of some affected and modish mural painting with an alle- 
gorical theme. A more recent painting than this, “Marriage at Cana, 
Bride and Bridegroom ’, is to be seen in the Leicester Galleries’ miscel- 
lany, ‘ Artists of Fame and Promise’; here one may suspect that, Mr. | 
Spencer has been rather Jess interested in the figures than in the chair 
set for the bride, one of those wildly eccentric articles of still life 
with which his memory is abundantly stored and which he can always 
reproduce with perfect accuracy from memory alone. In the same x= 
hibition there is a remarkable painting by Mr. William Roberts, a 
horrifying vision of rubbery robots trying on shoes with coy smiles on 
their faces, and also a 
dashing landscape by 
Mr.. Ivon Hitchens and 
a pretty still life by Miss 
Stella Steyn; by way of 
a Curiosity there is an | 
early painting by Sir 
Alfred Munnings, most 
unexpectedly over-artistic 
and smelling of the 
studio rather than the 
stable. The Redfern Gal~ 
lery has a splendid still 
life by ‘Sir Matthew 
Smith and a particularly 
seductive ‘ spiral motif” 
abstraction by Mr. 
Victor Pasmore. 

Horace Walpole pre- 
dicted that Samuel Scott 
would ‘charm ‘in every 
age ’, and oddly enough 
he seems to have been 
nearly right. But it 
would have been an even 
more remarkable pro- 
phecy if he could have 
foreseen precisely what 
sort of people would 
charmed by Scott at 
present time; he is 
above all, the city man’s 
artist and the darling of the board room where his views of old London 
serve as a guarantee of financial stability—no doubt there is some sug: 
gestion that the firm itself is of equal antiquity—which is of inestimable 
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suitability of his subjects, the “point seems to be that he managed to 
paint quite reasonably well without showing a spark of originality o1 
the smallest trace of imagination. Sea battles based on the work of 
Van de Veldes and townscapes inspired by Canaletto’s financial success 
were his stock in trade, and to what he borrowed from these artists he 
added only the humble patience and industry of the Sunday painte! 
In an exhibition of Scott’s work which has been most appropriately 
arranged at Guildhall there is a large and fully representative collectior 
of his sea-pieces and topographical paintings, together with some of the 
drawings and water-colours which in general are less pedestrian ar 
more sensitive than his oils. 4 

At the Leger Gallery there is an early landscape by Gainsboroug 
which does not seem to have been exhibited before; it is a work of th 
artist’s Ipswich period, in his Dutch manner, worn and rubbed and wit 
the red ground, as so often in the landscapes of his kind, showir 
through more than could have been intended. But none of this reall 
mars the sweetness and wholly unaffected charm which seems to be 2 
inherent property of all the forms at this enchanting snes of | yal 
borough’s artistic evolution. 


~ Bismarck. The Man and the Statesman 


By A. J. P. Taylor. 

Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 
_D. C. SOMERVELL once incautiously remarked 
that ‘ any fool can understand the essentials of 
_ Bismarck in five minutes and be little the wiser ’ 
In fact the extraordinary complexity of the man 
‘makes him the most baffling—and also the most 


iets pcrsoviakity of his century. German 
historians have laboriously uncgvered the 
- different 
'. Lutheranism, which contributed to Bismarck’s 


strands, such as his profound 
_character. Mr. Taylor fuses them, with a lack of 
iy, which would have delighted Bismarck 


f. As we have come to expect, he is 


i caustic and astringent, but not so much at 


Bismarck’s expense—he almost seems to take the 


old man under his wing—as at that-of the por- 
~tentous Bismarckians and their no less por- 
-tentous critics. It cannot be denied that there . 


is an element of debunking in Mr. Taylor’s 


writing; but it would be grossly unfair to leave 
_ it at that. The portrait that emerges is veracious 


—or, at any rate, nearly veracious, and certainly 


_ more veracious than any that has yet appeared. 


And it lives. Perhaps Mr. Taylor has at last 
found his true méfier : biography, a personality, 
suits his genius far better than ‘ straight’ his- 


tory, and not the least of the merits of his 
Bismarck is that we can now throw the provoca- 


tive half-truths of his Course of German History 


_ in the fire. This is his best book to date. 


From the first page the story grips. ‘ Though 


Bismarck was born a couple of miles on 


the Junker side of the Elbe, he was always 
the Junker who looked across it’. Around his 


_ estate at Schonhausen ‘ the winds of the modern 
_ world blew’. Here in a couple of sentences is 
the setting for a drama; and Mr. Taylor is adept 
at unfolding it. The’ skill with which he brings 
_ out the stages in Bismarck’s development is re- 

markable. In 1866, after the Austrian war, ‘he | 
retired to Berlin, 


seeking new worlds to 


_ conquer’; in 1879 ‘he had come to desire peace 


for its own sake’. 


Here is one key to Mr. 


: ' Taylor’s success: he does not see a pattern, a 


em 3 solitary figure’, 


* system, a plan, but a changing personality which 
' admitted no rules and fitted into no categories 
‘outside party or class’, 


' following a line of his own devising ’. This fits 
' badly with the traditional picture of ‘the wild 


_ Junker’, and so far as Mr. Taylor commits 
‘himself to one root characteristic, he finds it— 
where, perhaps, one would expect to find it (but 
few historians have)—in the environment of 


“Byronic Romanticism in which Bismarck grew 


up. ‘Under his rough exterior, he was deeply 


emotional, a man of the romantic movement’. 
SBur, 


-although ‘a solitary figure’, Bismarck Pos- 
sessed a remarkable ‘ speed of vision’, an ‘ un- 
ny sensitivity’ to the way each wind was 
ing, which, next to his ‘moderation’ and 
* sense of moral responsibility ’, was probably 
his outstanding characteristic as a statesman. It 
; because of this, and not because he 
dominated the scene, that he mirrored so faith- 
fully ae rapidly changing ages through which 
© and that his career epitomizes the suc- 
Sessi _phases of the European temper in the 

neteenth century. By emphasising these under- 
Panatiine Mr. Taylor lifts his book out 
eld of biography, narrowly defined, into 


5 and full of quotable 
only excelled by 


ju ald have been better still 
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temptation to paradox. He is like the man who 
4arumps his own trick, or the practical joker who 
puts a monster squib under his own chair. 
Paragraph after paragraph evokes approval and 
conviction—until the very last sentence; and 
just that sentence blows conviction sky high. 
And in bigger things, too, the same applies. 
Reacting justifiably against the view which 
credited Bismarck ‘with profound foresight 
where there had been only a quick instinctive 
response to events’, Mr. Taylor is all too apt 
to make him out a mere creature of chance. In 
1864, for example, ‘ Bismarck stumbled, without 
knowing it, through the door that led to 
victory’. But did he? No doubt he was not 
‘marching down a broad highroad with his 
objective already in sight’. But, as Mr. Taylor 
himself elsewhere admits, he had learnt ‘to let 
events do the work for him’ and to play ‘the 
waiting game’. If, in 1864, the Schleswig- 
Holstein question had not ‘ come to his rescue’, 
something else would, and Bismarck knew it. He 
called it, rather piously, listening ‘ until he heard 
the steps of God sounding through events’, 
Despite the piety, these were not empty words. 
There was more than chance to Bismarck’s 
career, and it would be a pity if a book which 
destroys so many myths should set up another 
in their place. 
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The Coloured Quarter, Negro Immi- 
grants in an English City 
By Michael Banton. Cape. 21s. 


Dr. Banton takes us into Stepney which, once 
a flourishing centre of immigrant Jewry, now 
invites our attention as the home of a small 
coloured minority. The borough has, as Dr. 
Banton skilfully reminds us, a long history of 
immigration, ‘ Antagonism is the rule, not the 
exception’. In the new ‘coloured quarter’ of 
Cable Street and its environs we may see the 
beginning of a cycle in the reception and dis- 
persal of newcomers, But, unlike the Hugue- 
nots, who have been largely absorbed, and the 
Jews, who have for the most part trekked out 
in style to the more comfortable adjustment 
symbolised by Golders* Green, the coloured 
population of Stepney may find the journey 
into the mainstream of English life heavier 
going. 

This book is a _ careful, humane, and 
rational contribution to the gathering literature 
on race relations in Britain, It exudes no oil 
of offensive goodwill. It states the problem, 
marshals the facts, and draws the conclusions 
in such a way as to afford a good example 
of straightforward sociological analysis. Jargon 
is repressed almost to a minimum and theoreti- 
cal claptrap held firmly in check. We could do 
with more studies of this honest quality. 

Dr. Banton surveys the modern coloured 
population of Britain, analyses the recent immi- 
gration from West Africa and the West Indies, 
and then passes to an account of the three 
hundred or so Negroes living in the Stepney 
he studied in 1950-52. Compared with some 
other coloured settlements in the country, the 
Stepney Negroes were a fluid, heterogeneous, 
and unorganised collection of people. But, con- 
Strained to some minimum solidarity _ by their 
common immigrant needs and by their stan- 
dardised disfavour in. native eyes, they had 
turned their sordid surroundings into some- 

ig of a home. We are told of a man living 


‘in Poplar who was offered help in getting a 


ship when he said he wanted to go home. 
‘Ship?’ he exclaimed. ‘You don’t want ship 
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to go from Poplar to Aldgate. 
coloured man’s home! ’” 

The Negroes of Stepney are working men 
who are handicapped industrially by their lack 
of experience and by discrimination. Their 
chances of setting up a stable domestic life are 
low because they have few women of their own 
and can usually extract from a reluctant white 
world only those women who, so to speak, have 
fallen through the sieve of social conformity. 
It is painful to contemplate the irony that it 
is the West Africans and West Indians, among 
all the coloured groups, who are. the least pre- 
pared for social and economic exclusion. They 
are. British; the West Indians speak English 
as their mother tongue; what they know of 
British culture before they arrive they admire; 
once here, they wish to fit into the way of life 
they find because they are prepared to regard it 
as good and right—unlike some other coloured 
people who are concerned only to accommodate 
themselves to British conditions without attach- 
ing value to the culture of the host majority. 
The Negroes expect to find social equality in 
Britain. It is not difficult to understand why 
they are disappointed. 

“I contend’, Dr. Banton writes, ‘that... 
the principal obstacle to assimilation is the atti- 
tude of English people towards coloured per- 
sons’. Negroes are discriminated against ~ 
(although not in a consistent fashion, which can 
itself be a grievance); and, which is just as 
galling, they are often ignored. They can be 
helped, not by a vague do-goodism, but by 
positive action -to reduce discrimination 
(here Dr. Banton argues the case for legal 
action well) and furnish them with facilities to 
improve their conditions and opportunities. The 
Negroes are clearly here to stay. Dr. Banton’s 
book can help us decide how best to see that 
social justice is done. 
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Memoirs of Hadrian 

By Marguerite Yourcenar. 

Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
This book has already been so widely and so 
enthusiastically acclaimed that a late review 
might well be devoted to qualifications for which 
there might not otherwise have been space. 
There is no question of retraction: of its kind 
it is a most remarkable work; ‘a tour de force 
of scholarship ’, ‘ imagination informed and con- 
trolled by scholarship’, ‘an extraordinarily 
expert performance’, etc., but when one has 
finished reading it (and it needs more concentra- 
tion than the average reader would devote to 
an historical novel), and when one has finished 
admiring the patience and skill with which it 
has been contrived, some questions and com- 
parisons begin to occur to one, Most pertinently, 
is the character of Hadrian, as recreated by 
Madame Yourcenar, a credible one? No doubt 
there is documentary evidence for every detail, 
and the details are fitted together with miracu- 
lous deftness. The image is lifelike, and yet— 
does it live? Hadrian modelled himself on the 
Greek concept of arete, but Roman copies of 
Greek models, in life no less than in sculpture, 
were not quite the same as the originals. And 
this portrait, we may suspect, is the copy of a 
copy, meticulously executed. The flaw is in the 
meticulosity, and it is the scholar’s limitation. 
To fear to make a mistake is to inhibit the 
aesthetic intuition, the empathic identification, 
which alone are really creative. 

This distinction may be illustrated by com- 
paring Madame Yourcenar’s Hadrian with two 
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— £One of the liveliest and indeed 
most moving autobiographies I 
have ever read’ = 


? —John Morris (Observer) 


v 


‘The most exciting new book 

‘about mountaineering since 

Frank Smythe’s death’ 
—Peterborough (D. Telegraph) 


f 


‘Tremendously good. Out of 
its taut, simply-written pages 
steps a man we can both admire 
and understand’ 


—Time & Tide 


‘It has excited me and exhil- 
arated me more than any book 
that has come, my way for years’ 


—S. P. B. Mais (Oxford Mail) 


‘Completely fresh and novel 
among climbing books’ 


—Birmingham Post 


‘Enchanting... the illustrations 
are outstanding’ 


—The Economist 


‘This is not merely another 


mountaineering book. It is a 


moving narration of a remark- 


able life’ 


—Financial Times 


36 pp. of illustrations, including 
4 pp. in colour, and 2 maps. 18s. 
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The Revised Standard Version of the Holy 


STANDARD VERSION — 


| ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


| SARTRE, 


Tintoretto, Raphael, El Greco and Memling adorn | 


NELSON. 


| in . Studies in 
rae nal. 


Israel is “today a focus of world 


archaeological discoveries. Yet far 
too little is known of the back- | 
ground of this timeless land. 
Here in this readable yet authori- 
tative work by a distinguished 
Anglo-Jewish writer, is a complete 
account of the history and geo-— 
graphy of the Holy Land from 


| Biblical times to the present day, 


including full descripticns of the 


recent amazing archaeological’ | 
finds. Handsomely illustrated, — 
Out Aug. 2 12s. Gd. 
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JEAN - PAUL 
“Rich -and drastic 
writings~. . . it is good to have 
them collected” —V._ ~S. Pritchett. 
“Very well translated ”—Cyril 
Connolly. “The essay on 
‘ Materialism and Revolution’ is 
one of the most fundamental 
criticisms of Marxian philosophy 
ever written ”—Herbert ven 
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The Road to Abundance by 
JACOB ROSIN. and MAX 
EASTMAN. introduction by 
LORD BOYD ORR. The authors’ 
bold and outspoken plans for a 
“ chemistic ” society to save the 
world from want have attracted 
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An Introduction to the Integral 
Yoga of Sri Aurobindo by MOR-- 
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latter-day prophets . . , this is one 
of the first re pia expositions of 
his teaching.” — British Book 
News. — oe 12s. 6d. 
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‘The ‘Red Carpets 
By Marshall MacDuffie. Cassell 18s. 
llews. The poten eereuy, of a 
Soviet Waif 
‘By Voinov. ‘Harvill Press: 16s. 
te is pleasant to come across a book of impres- 
sions of Soviet life’at once so candid and so 


unpretentious as Mr. MacDuffie’s. The writer 
is an American lawyer with no political axe to 


grind. After Stalin’s death, he applied to- 


- Khrushchev, whom he had met in 1946 when 
on an UNRRA mission to the Ukraine, for per- 
mission to revisit the Soviet Union and see for 
- himself the changes which had taken place 
since his tour of duty. As it happened, the 
visa was obtainable more easily than State 
Department clearance, but finally Mr. ‘MacDuffie 
vanquished even ‘the legendary Mrs. Shipley, 
ogress of the Passport Division, and set out 
for] oscow. 

Our author shows himself to be a blunt man 
with an irrepressible sense of humour—qualities 
which appeal to Russians once the initial shock 
has worn off. He had a long talk with Khrush- 
chev, whom he reproached for giving night- 
‘mares to American children, who were afraid 

- an atom bomb might be dropped on them by the 
Russians. To which Khruschchev retorted that 
this was possibly why the Americans had refused 

~ yisas to the Russian chess team—who were 
- apparently -supposed to carry atom bombs 
around in their pockets. Other reported con- 
versations are entertaining as a result of the 
dead-pan reaction of Soviet officials to attempts 
at pleasantry. At the tomb of Tamerlane in 
Samarkand : 


= E MacDujie: You Sion: Tamerlane was the 
r= of this city, and you are the hereditary 
_ successor. 

_. Mayor of Samarkand: But he was an aggressor, 
and I am not! 


Mr. MacDuffie was determined to find out 
what goes on in the life of the average Soviet 
citizen. Tirelessly he explored collective farms, 
factories, private flats, law courts, a slaughter 
house and even (when his camera attracted 
Police attention) ‘the MVD headquarters in 
Kharkoy. He gives valuable data on wages and 
salaries, one’s only criticism being that he states 
their western equivalent in terms of the official 


exchange rate of four roubles to the dollar. This 


rate is merely- an artificial device to mulct 
foreign — "governments obliged to maintain 
missions in Moscow, and bears, as Mr. Mac- 
Duffie himself points out, no relation to the cost 
of living. At the official rate, the Soviet average 
wage would work out at about £800 a year, 
whereas its actual value, on Mr. MacDuffie’s 
own showing, hardly exceeds a quarter of that 
figure. 

Some of .Mr. MacDuffie’s remarks may seem 
on this side of the Atlantic to have the quality 
of ‘unconscious humour, as when he comments 
on the ‘ pronounced English accent’ with which 
some Kiev students spoke English, or expresses 
bey oe at the respect accorded to professors 
in the Soviet Union (in the United States, of 
cou professors rank in wealth and social 


aihaelle with or below soda-jerkers and dustmen). 


Bis Oe a whole, his book is full of common 


from a_ different sen eo 

the autobiography of one of the numerou: 
class of ‘besprizornykh’—orphans created — 
the holocaust of purges and revolution. - 


Orjonikidze (V ladikavkaz), and was liquidated in 


These 
waifs were either left to run wild or herded sie 
together in State Homes under conditions. ofvee 
incredible squalor and Privation. Kolya Voinov’s 
father was chief engineer of a factory in 


1929 when the boy was six years old. The scene a oh 


of Kolya’ s adventures since that day is set 


mainly in the colourful world of the Caucasus. 


It is the tale of a ruthless struggle for survival, 


_ written with complete absence of self-pity. Apart - 


from the book’s documentary interest as a por- 


trayal of a little-known side of Soviet life, 


Kolya Voinov’s style (or that of his ghost-writer) 


has much of the graphic and naturalistic quality — 


of a Maxim Gorky. Without vouching for the 


authenticity of every detail, this is a book one 


may strongly recommend. 


The Wilhelmstrassé. By Paul Seabury. 
Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 
The Wiholaaass is a short but lively and 


.well-informed study of the decay and disinte- 


gration of the traditional German Foreign 
Service under the impact of the Nazi regime. 


The author is well aware that it is not only 


under totalitarian regimes that traditional diplo- 
macy has lost prestige in recent decades. It has 
had its troubles in democracies also, But when 
all allowance has been made for these wor!d- 
wide tendencies, the fate of German diplomacy 
-under the Third Reich was something special, 
and the author argues convincingly enough that, 
given the circumstances of the Nazi revolution, 
both diplomacy and diplomats, in the tradi- 
tional sense of the words, were doomed. 

Until the Nazi seizure of power, the German 
foreign service was the preserve of the aristoc- 
racy. In the early days of the Weimar Republic, 
attempts were made to reorganise its personnel 
to bring it into line with the Republican prin- 
ciples of the new state. They failed because 
governments were weak and unstable; Foreign 
Ministers came and went in such rapid succes- 
sion that they could effect little radical change. 
But with the advent of the Nazis, the foreign 
service was threatened by a more formidable 
foe. The aims and methods of the new rulers 
of Germany in the international field were in- 
compatible with the aims and methods of the 
career diplomats. The latter were regarded with 
incomprehension and contempt. Yet, curiously 
enough, there was never a frontal attack on the 
foreign service as such. Hitler realised that, in 
the early stages at any rate, he required the 
foreign service to cushion the impact on the 
outer world of his coarse and brutal ideas. And 
by the time these were laid bare to the world, 
the ruin of traditional diplomacy had already 
been encompassed by the creation of a multi- 
plicity of Party agencies, dabbling in foreign 
affairs, that sapped its strength and reduced it 
to impotence. There was the Auslandsorganisa- 
tion under Hess, the Aussenpolitisches Amt 
under Rosenberg, the Dienststelle Ribbentrop, 
and a number of others. 

Ribbentrop made his way to the Foreign 
Ministry through his Diemnststelle, a freelance 
diplomatic bureau with one notable coup—the 
Anglo-German Naval Pact—to its credit. He 
was not a member of the Old Guard, and, apart 
from the support of Hitler and a brief honey- 
moon with Himmler, he enjoyed neither respect 
nor standing im inner party circles. As a 
result, he was thrown into uneasy alliance 
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of the vata core. af ep old eit 
the Political, Legal and Economic 
fairs departments. But with the exten- 
on of the war, the scope for diplomacy 
eclined. To shore up his position, Ribbentrop 
pnd out in a series of jurisdictional 
abbles, claiming a Foreign Ministry interest 
in Such matters as propaganda, the treatment 
of the Jews and P.O.W.s, and the overseas 
ivity of the Auslandsorganisation and 
er’s Reich Security Directorate. To deal 
with these subjects he set up a series of new 
which had but tenuous and irregular 
ections with the Wilhelmstrasse proper. The 


; 

R. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S latest work 
of fiction—announced as a novel, but 
actually a long-short story of 122 
pages—is told mainly in dialogue: beginning as 
debate, it soon develops into a disquisition, 
ivered on Christmas Eve by an ageing Ameri- 
physicist to a novelist friend (not, 
apparently, Mr. Huxley himself), with occa- 
sional interjections from the latter to keep the 
rolling. From the very first paragraph—as 
he names of Thurber, Michelangelo, Mickey 
ee and Thomas a Kempis are dragged in 


© illustrate a point, and the physicist’s ‘ accus- 
ing finger’ moves along the bookshelf ‘from 
Dirac to Toynbee, from Sorokin to Carnap ’— 
it reads like self-parody or a sardonic joke at 
the expense of the large public which for long 
has accepted the author. as an archetype of the 
highbrow intellectual. = 
The suave, worldly cynics of his earlier 
manner have been superseded by the homespun 
figure of John Rivers, a whimsical sentimentalist 
who reminds one irresistibly of some self-edu- 
cated pub-sage: addicted to trite generalisations 
on life, love, and literature, sham-Chestertonian 
paradoxes (“ while there is death, there is hope’), 
outworn classical allusions, and familiar Latin 
tags: scarcely less boring, in his supposed 
maturity, than the younger self, ‘ the virgin prig 
‘of twenty-eight’ whom he regards, in retro- 
‘spect, with such derision. For the ostensible 
purpose of his monologue is to describe his first- 
Jove-affair, thirty years before, with the ‘ deep- 
” Wagnerian wife of a distinguished 
entist, and his emancipation, in consequence, 
om the yoke of a puritan upbringing; but 
ortunately he is unable to conceive human 
elationships except in mathematical terms 
(‘Maybe one could take a hint from the geo- 
eters. Describe the event in relation to three 
co-ordinates”) or to convey passion and beauty 
save by means of the most hackneyed phrases 
“ecstatic: pleasure ’, ‘irresistible desire’, ‘ 


un- 
th radiance’ < etc.). Clichés, indeed, abound 
y page (‘righteous indignation ’ . * horri- 
ig of the heart’, ‘mounting terror’, 

culable future’, are ‘to be found on one 
ne), and whenever the story threatens to be- 


author describes Pe situation that had teen” 
reached i in 1944 in the following words: ‘ Top- 


heavy with special ministers, Ambassadors-at- 


large, personal Referenten, and liaison officers 
(all of whom were directly responsible to the 


Foreign Minister), the Wilhelmstrasse in some 


ways was an “office” only in the figurative 
sense’. The confusion was worse confounded 
by bombing and by Ribbentrop’s habit of chug- 
ging along behind the Fuehrer in a special train, 
whence he would take decisions and issue direc- 
tives without consulting, or even informing, the 
Foreign Ministry officials. 

The author wastes little sympathy on the 
victims of this tragi-comedy—the German career 


New Novels 


good measure (‘D. H. Lawrence. How she 
loved those early books of his! ’); while Henry 
Maartens—except for his voracious sexual 
appetite—emerges as but a variation of the 
“soap opera scientist’ whom Rivers professes 
to despise: though most of his scorn is reserved 
for the pathetically precocious Ruth, who at 
fourteen imagines herself as Dolores or Salome, 
and whose cosmetics and perfume are poured 
indignantly down the toilet by her adulterous 
Mamma. 

The short-novel form is one which demands 
rigid compression and selection if it is to be 
successful; but Mr, Huxley leaves loose ends 
dangling everywhere: the anonymous novelist’s 
youthful love for his friend’s dead wife Helen 
proves to have little point, save to prompt the 
commonplace observation that women are apt 
to prefer unhappy men; and, though Maartens 
is first introduced to us in the throes of a 
severe asthmatical attack, small mention is made 
afterwards of his affliction: when he falls 
seriously ill it is with pneumonia instead of 
the previously advertised complaint. However, 
it is perhaps unfair to carp further... 

By comparison, The Blackboard fungle fairly 
glitters with life: the iridescence of blowflies 
crawling on garbage would not be an inappro- 
priate simile, since one of the disillusioned 
teachers at the vocational high school which is 
the novel’s setting compares the establishment 
to a garbage-can (‘our job is to sit on the lid 
and see that none of the filth overflows into 
the streets’). Certainly the pupils—prospective 
juvenile delinquents to a boy: many of them 
gangsters in the making—are intractable 
material: a former alumnus had almost thrown 
the previous Principal out of a window; the 
new master, Richard Dadier, has to rescue a 
glamorous female colleague from being raped 
on a deserted staircase in full sunlight, and is 
horribly beaten up by the culprit’s friends as a 
punishment for this act of chivalry; his ineffec- 
tual, idealistic friend Josh, a swing-music fan 
(who shared, as a victim, in the beating-up), has 
his precious collection of gramophone records 
broken when he attempts to give his class a 
treat by playing them; while one of the fifth- 
formers threatens to urinate on the floor when 
refused permission to leave the room. 

The story itself is mainly concerned with the 
long duel between the hero, Dadier, and the 
clever, inexplicably hostile and mutinous boy 
Miller, whose behaviour is partly based on the 
fact that he is coloured; besides Miller’s almost 
unlimited capacity for causing trouble, Dadier 
has to cope also with an obstructive attitude on 


the part of the forthright but boneheaded new 


Prine (selected for his physical proportions, 
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diplomats. He dismisses the plea, made by 
many of them after the war, that they were 
politically! neutral executants of government 
policy. The civil service law, decreed by the 
Nazi Government in 1937, stated explicitly that 
“the German Civil Service is linked to Fuehrer 
and Reich by ties of public service and loyalty’. 
From that moment, no civil servant could have 
been left in doubt as to what would be expected 
of him. Once Hitler’s plans were laid bare, the 
career diplomats had a choice between the tradi- 
tional values of their service and a career 
guaranteed by the Nazi state. Those that chose 
the latter were in no position to complain of the 
humiliations that cascaded about their heads. 


The Genius and the Goddess. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The Blackboard Jungle. By Evan Hunter. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
Something of Value. By Robert Ruark. Hamilton. 18s. 


which preclude any attempt at defenestration). 
To keep order and maintain even a token dis- 
cipline, he tries everything: from assuming the 
role of Humphrey Bogart to moral suasion and 
clowning in the form-room; the struggle spreads 
even to his private life, where a series of anony- 
mous letters result in his wife bearing a still- 
born child; and not until a climax is reached 
by means of a knife-fight in class does he achieve 
a partial victory over his antagonists. 

The book has its faults—prolixity, a super- 
abundance of wisecracking dialogue, and one of 
those impossibly idyllic conjugal relationships 
that are becoming inseparable from transatlantic 
fiction nowadays—but none the less Mr. Hunter 
may be congratulated on having written a first 
novel that holds the attention by reason of its 
narrative force, unusual background, and sym- 
pathetic presentation of problems left, as a rule, 
unaired. A major moving-picture corporation 
has secured the film-rights of The Blackboard 
Jungle and it will be interesting to see what 
alterations are deemed necessary before this 
cross-section of Young America is allowed to be 
presented to us on the screen. 

The same faults mentioned above are 
even more strikingly displayed in Something of 
Value, especially in the opening section, where 
the courtship of Jeff and Elizabeth is conducted ' 
on a plane of such mingled heartiness and senti- 
mentality that even the author of Berry and Co. 
might be embarrassed by some of the lovers’ 
conversational exchanges and interior mono- 
logues; indeed, only the sheer ghastliness of the 
fate which eventually overtakes the young 
couple prevents one from finding them, together 
with many of the supposedly admirable charac- 
ters in the book, wholly detestable. Nor is the 
mighty hunter, Peter McKenzie (who despite 
the author’s jibes at film-stars bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the Hollywood superman: per- 
haps Mr. Marlon Brando might fit the part?), 
likely to inspire much admiration in the adult 
reader, though his later moral disintegration is 
powerfully portrayed. Mr. Ruark’s sincerity of 
purpose and the care which he has lavished on 
documentation of native customs in the Mau 
Mau country, cannot be in doubt; but whether 
the picture he draws of settlers, or Africans or 
the growth of the Terror itself is an accurate 
one, only those fully acquainted with the back- 
ground can judge. A novelist with his great 
talent for describing violent action should, how- 
ever, abandon the Hemingway idiom and study 
instead the work of Dashiell Hammett: a writer 
able to draw convincing portraits of daring and 
indomitable men who needed ‘no other character 
to extol the virtues which they were at such 
pains to conceal. 

J. Mac LarEN-ROSS 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments’ on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Light Subject 


AFTER BACKGROUND MuSIc, bad lighting: it is 
a source of growing annoyance, some of which 
is expressed in letters to me, more in the spoken 
opinions of viewing acquaintances. If my recent 
experience is a guide, viewers generally are 
having to be more than ordinarily adept 
with the brightness control knob in cor- 
recting the flaws of much present studio 
lighting practice. A friend of mine who 
knows the subject better than I do shrugs 
his shoulders in high disdain when I 
mention it. ‘There is no problem’, his 
shoulders tell me. ‘ There is only incom- 
petence ’. Increasingly one is inclined to 
accept that terse judgement. The way in 
which light is used in some programmes 
argues amateurishness at its zestful worst. 
Faces are blurred past recognising. A 
sickly whiteness pervades our screens. Or 
shadows fall in awkward places, distract- 
ing our attention, as in a recent interview 
in which the subject’s profile came out in 
unexpressive silhouette. There appears to 
be too much lighting from above and not 
enough from below, an observation ven- 
tured without benefit of special knowledge. 
Problem or no problem, it causes irrita- 
tion. Nor. do these passing comments 
ignore the chance that part of the trouble 
may be ascribed to those cosmic happen- 
ings about which the lady announcers are 
so beautifully bland: ‘—owing to causes 
beyond our control’, they say, making 
every man-jack of us feel like a baby again in a 
hostile universe. 

As a further contribution to the process of 
clearing the way for some decent appreciation 
of last week’s television, attention is hereby 
drawn to the less than immaculate presentation 
arrangements which enable, say, a programme 
on ‘hit parade’ gramophone recordings to be 
followed without pause by one on spiritual 
healing. Once again, there may be 
technical excuse. The effect of in- 
elegance, and sometimes of bathos, 
is apt to persist, and greater care 
should be taken to avoid it. In 
that matter, as in others, television 
is giving new point to the poet’s 
woe about the ‘sick hurry’ and 
‘divided aims’ of modern life. 
Except when we are silly enough_ 
to bother with the banalities of a 
programme like ‘Something to 
Shout About’; we could do with 
more rests, a chance to reflect on 
what we have just seen and heard. 
Civility demands it, if only as a 
compliment to a producer who has 
tried to do something worth doing. 

‘ Spiritual Healing’ was in that 
category, and countless viewers no 
doubt awaited it with keen interest, 
most of them, I suspect, to be as 
keenly disappointed by the scep- 
tical note on which it was allowed 
to end. The central figure of an 
all too sketchy discussion was 


Harry Edwards, a widely respected Bielefeld Children’s Choir, with their conductor Friedrich Oberschelp, | in a pro- ~ as any of the Drofesdionainieg 


practitioner of healing by what he 


believes to be spiritual means. With him were 
two medical men, one from a teaching hospital, 
the other from a psychiatrist’s consulting-room, 
and Francis Williams, as lay inquisitor. Stephen 
Black, a sometime medical student, was. in 
charge of the occasion. 

It soon appeared that Harry Edwards was 
intellectually at the mercy of the doctors, a 
circumstance which~probably assured him. the 
sympathy” of ninety per cent. of the viewing 


Mrs, Pandit being interviewed by Hywel Davies in the television 


programme ‘ At Home’ on July 20 


audience. He showed no gift for exposition or 
argument. What he had to offer was a quietly 
confident bedside manner, unmistakable sin- 
cerity, and the evidence of his powers, for which 
he was careful to disclaim all personal credit. 
Ranged against him was the painful logic of 
nature, which makes human suffering a cat-and- 
mouse game of remissions in which the patient 
is deceived into thinking that he is getting better 


gramme of German songs on July 19 


when in fact he is incurable. There, said the 
doctors, is the weak spot in the healer’s case and: 
what did he do about following up thé histories 
of patients whom he claimed to have cured? 
Harry Edwards’ reply was that he had sent 
details of. cases to the British Medical Associa-. 
tion and that there has been no response from 
that body. One could almost feel the waves of 
public indignation surging against the screen. 

_ It was probably further stimulated when 
Francis Williams, surely trespassing be- 
yond. his terms of reference, asked ques- 
tions about the healer’s finances. They 
seemed not so much unfair as unim- 
portant, but they were an ingredient .in 
a programme which lingers in the mind 
because we were all emotionally involved. 
Even the. sardonic Scots psychiatrist was 
provoked into uttering the word ‘criminal’ 
in a final condemnation of activities 
which, he held, tend to raise false hopes. 
The best personal showing was that of the 
teaching hospital doctor, who declared 
himself to be susceptible to views favour- 
ing spiritual healing but who proved to be 
rigorously - objective -in. considering the 
evidence for ‘it. 

As in-.all discussion programmes, the 
microphone was mightier than the camera, 
which demonstrated its limitations all over 
again by bringing faces to our screens as 
if someone, somewhere, had put a penny 
in a slot. Presumably a-time will come 
when we shall see what the cameraman 
sees. Meanwhile, the cameras of didactic 
television continue in the comically ano- 
malous family album tradition. 

That, all the same, television has a 
mastery of perspectives was clearly and indeed 
admirably shown in the programme introducing 
Mrs. Pandit, High Commissioner for India, in 
the surroundings of her official London residence 
at 9 Kensington Palace Gardens. There we saw 


4 


.the cameras engaged in a highly effective com- 


bined operation of social call and interview, 
producing results as good as those seen in the 
“Person to Person’ American television pro- 
grammes shown on our screens a 
few months ago. We moved with 
visual ease and grace from one 
focal point to another: Mrs. 
Pandit answering Hywel Davies’ 
well-framed questions, the mantel- 
piece photographs’ of her family — 
and a vivid portrait sketch of her 
brother, Prime Minister Nehru, by , 
Edward Halliday, her small grand- 
children being brought down from _ 
their nursery for our inspection, a 
corner of the garden, her motor~ 
car waiting ambassadorially at the 
front door to take her off to 
yet another function. There has 
not been a more judiciously 
managed television programme. 
The producer, Derek Burrell- 
Davis, merited our thanks. The 
next evening the Governor of 
Northern Ireland, Lord Wakehurst, 
gave us more glimpses of high-- 
~ Tevel official life in a film record 
of his daily routine. As his own 
commentator he was as efficient | 


One of the overwe 
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commonly misused words is ‘brilliant’. It 
is an adjective hard to dispense with in 
writing about the programmes from the 
International Horse Show. This year, more 
than ever, we felt the frustration of not 
being allowed to see every event, a measure 
of the success of the Outside Broadcasts 
Department in bringing to us the excite- 
ments of the early part of the week. We 
cannot complain. We saw the magnificent 
jumping for the King George V Cup and 
have a memory to cherish of the luminous 
comet-tail of Brando, the Italian horse, 
streaking to victory across the dark arena. 
REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 
In Confidence 


DISPARAGING PERSONS are sometimes heard 
to observe of a play that it might ‘do in 
television’. Plays with small theatrical 
bounce, or a severely limited cast (say, 
1 m., 1 f.) and impoverished scenic outlay (the 
sitting-room at ‘Mon Repos’) are the usual 
candidates. But if the rich assortment of drama 
offered us on television during the past fortnight 
proves anything, it is surely that no such rules 
obtain. Any good play now succeeds on tele- 
vision: a bad one, however ‘ suitable’, though it 
may hold up longer because it does not have to 
deal with the collective boredom of a corporate 
audience, still shows for a bad play. 

The successes are, by and large, those which 
have already taken on well in a theatre: I mean 
plays such as ‘ The Browning Version’, or (still, 
as I write, in the future) Anouilh’s ‘ Eurydice’ 
or ‘ The Vale of Shadows’ as it now rather con- 
fusingly becomes (theatre audiences knew it as 
“Point of Departure’); Christopher Fry’s fanci- 
ful elaboration of the tale known as ‘ The Ephe- 
sian Matron’, and called by him ‘A Phoenix 
Too Frequent’; and last Sunday’s distinguished 
performance of T. S. Eliot’s wise, witty, and 
tantalising farce about paternity—all these come 
to the screen trailing clouds of theatrical repute. 
The pieces, on the other hand, which have 
disappointed, have been those destined for tele- 
vision. in the first place. For instance, the feeble 
finale of Mr. Mackie’s murder problem, ‘ The 
Whole Truth’, would not I believe have been 
passed in the live theatre and would probably 
have led the play to the furnace of re-writing, 
to its ultimate good. 

“Appointment with Drama’, as it is so tire- 
somely called, produced a second rather feeble 
playlet of the kind which is all too liable to be 
considered a ‘ natural’ for the television cameras. 
It was called ‘The Birthday Present’ and was 
the work of a very lively man of the theatre, 
.Peter Brook.-Tony Richardson gave it the most 
imaginative treatment, and the players, Yvonne 
Mitchell and Michael Gwynn, did everything 
possible, but it was dramatically a ‘dead duck’. 
I don’t see the point of this series so far. 

Petef Potter’s production of ‘ The Confidential 
Clerk’ earned steady admiration. It was unob- 
sive but helpful, never dispersing attention 
not forcing it, and generally getting the right 
tempo and avoiding the formal lining-up and 
group making which is the risk run by the rather 
anical plot-grinding. 

What is Eliot trying to say through this 
cical tale of lost children, mislaid sons, bogus 
ster-mothers? I suppose one could ask the 
question about ‘ The Importance of Being 
nest ’, which this plot in some ways resembles. 
Ar. Eliot’s seriousness of purpose suggests that 
s his earlier puzzle,“ The Cocktail Party ’, 
ultimately with the question of Christian 
and the importance of knowing what 
5u can do, this play deals with the problem of 
xowing who you are. Unless one knows who 


THE LISTENER 


George Cole as Tegeus-Chromis and Noelle Middleton as 
Dynamene in ‘ A Phoenix Too Frequent’ on July 19 


one’s father is, or more specifically who Our 
Father is, one cannot begin to know oneself; at 
the same time one can only know oneself 
through knowing, and indeed loving, other 
people. In other words, an enormous amount of 
the unhappiness and loneliness in life is caused 
by what detectives call ‘Mistaken Identity: like- 
wise, Mistaken Heredity or what Sir Claude 
Mulhammer calls ‘the conditions which life 
imposes on us’. 

The farce of the lost and muddled sons gives 
out countless mysterious and teasing clues and 
I do not pretend to have solved the problem to 
my own, satisfaction. Eliot perhaps does not 
intend that one should do so. Like Ibsen in 
the later poetic plays, he maintains the right to 
some personal and private mystifications. But 
that the play as a whole fascinatés who can 
doubt ? 

Whether the characters inspire enough com- 
passion is another matter. Mrs. Guzzard with 
her dea ex machina solutions and dispensing of 
wishes remains an entirely artificial figure, even 
played with the distinction Miss Olga Lindo 
brought to the role. And can one really feel 
sorry Sir Claude proved sterile at the end, and 


* The Confidential Clerk’ on July 24, with (left to 

right) Alexander Knox as Sir Claude Mulhammer, 

Harcourt Williams as Eggerson, and Isabel Jeans 
as Lady Elizabeth Mulhammer 
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doomed presumably to a life alone with his 
pottery, or that silly wife? And why do we 
hear*'so much about the old clerk’s wife; 
“Mrs. E.’? Is it only to make us fee] that 
if the now released organ-playing Colby is 
to lodge with her, our hero must live hap- 
pily ever after? 

I find my steps growing heavy when I 
try to chase the meaning of this play. But 
on the screen I again found it an exciting 
dramatic experience, extraordinarily original 
and distinguished. Alexander Knox, Har- 
court Williams, John Stratton, and, as on 
the stage, Isabel Jeans were admirably cast. 
Kenneth Haigh did very well as Colby, 
especially in the long second scene with 
Lucasta, a part which fades like the grin 
on the Cheshire cat and which Joan Green- 
wood made importaft-seeming as far as it 
goes. During the second scene, a real 
character rather than a figure of farce or 
allegory seemed to be about to emerge. 

The bright-eyed Italian opera singers 
from Glyndebourne were amusing to watch 
as well as to hear. Music during the week has 
included a somewhat disconcerting view of 
the Proms, with a poker-faced Moiseiwitsch 
leaving his stool in mid-‘ Emperor’ to remove 
a paper brickbat from the innards of the piano. 
The eye of the camera travelled about intelli- 
gently, under Antony Craxton’s guidance, and 
it was interesting to watch the pianist in close- 
up. But can nothing then be done to fade from 
focus those front-row promenaders whispering 
and scratching themselves and gawking in con- 
fidential telescopic intimacy ? 

PuHiLtip Hore-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


European Journey 


Puiuip II of Spain has been much with us this 
year. Not, on the whole, a companionable 
monarch. When he walks into Schiller’s ‘Don 
Carlos’ (Home), he sentences his Queen’s Jady- 
in-waiting to ten years’ exile from Madrid for a 
moment’s lapse of duty. Earlier, Carlos has said 
that the King, his father, had never sent for him 
except to punish. When Philip leaves the Queen, 
after his first entrance, it is with the genial re- 
mark, “A pestilence of Flanders heretics awaits 
me in the prisons of Madrid’. This man, proud, 
self-torturing, was lucky enough on the air to 
have the voice of Leon Quartermaine. Lucky, 
that is, for his reputation; one cannot possess the 
voice of Mr. Quartermaine and be a tyrant. The 
actor has immense dignity; it goes with inherent 
kindliness. The voice will not grate or rasp. I 
admired the performance; but I had a fight at 
first to believe that this was indeed Philip. If 
the King had behaved throughout as he did 
when receiving Medina Sidonia so magnani- 
mously after the defeat of the Armada—an 
affecting little scene—one might have found 
identification easier. But Mr. Quartermaine’s 
treatment of the part was often masterly. He 
could pass on to us the delight in sound that 
Clemence Dane had shown in making her new 
version. It has been designed for the ear—and to 
excite. Clemence Dane has always known the 
value of excitement, 

At the beginning I had much ado to forget 
Verdi; but the play soon took charge. The tale 
of the ‘two hostile stars’, King and Prince, 
must hold us, even if in some of the hesitations 
between ‘ King’ and ‘ father’ one could not help 
remembering Sheridan in ‘The Critic’, a few 
years before ‘Don Carlos’: ‘ Ay, that antithesis 
of persons is a most established figure ’. Vocally, 
H. B. Fortuin, the director, had a fine range of 
tone, David Peel’s high-mettled fervour for 
Carlos, Geoffrey Keen’s clarity for Posa, man 


_ Carlos are surprised, says simply: 


by Merfyn ‘Turner, 


ian provinces’), and Rachel Ger 


as the Queen who had been betrothed to Carlos. 


The imbroglio, Court intrigue, stolen letters, 
‘and so forth, might have dwindled quickly. 
Clemence Dane has sent it on with so much 


spirit, and her cast followed her so closely, that 
the night moved, unchecked, to that peculiarly 


shivering end. The blind Cardinal Inquisitor 


has arrived, with Esmé Percy’s most searching 


tones to aid him (‘ We gave him r-r-rope ’, said 
the Inquisitor, and we trembled); it is a moment 
of imaginative horror when Philip, leading the 
blind man to the pavilion where Queen and 


dinal, my duty is over. I leave you to do yours’. 
The play fades out, and we are left to wonder. 
Mr. Percy arrived again in ‘The Terrible 


Wild Beast’ (Third), as a Pope from fifty years 


or so earlier, The ‘beast’ is Benvenuto Cellini 
in his Roman prison. H. A, L. Craig, the author, 
calls it ‘an exploration’ of Cellini’s times and 
troubles; I did not feel that he had got us to 
explore with him. It was as if we watched from 
a distance, hearing some muffled explosion, see- 
ing the flames far-off. The trouble was textual. 
Producer (Douglas Cleverdon) and cast (with 
Howard Marion-Crawford as Cellini) strove to 
establish us in the Renaissance. It was a surprise 
to hear Norman Shelley as the unhinged Castel- 
an of St. Angelo who imagined himself to be 
a bat, and who observed—Mr. Craig’s. best line 
—after some preliminary squeaking, ‘I will not 
be short of conversation in the rafters’. 


New playgoers may hold that ‘ The Constant 


Nymph’ (Home) has been brought down from 
the rafters or, at least, from a corner of the 
attic. Some may ask why Margaret Kennedy and 
Basil Dean’s play has been dusted. For my part, 
I returned to the ‘ Nymph’ (Tyrol to Brussels, 
via the Queen’s Hall) with a pleasant gasp of 
recognition. The play was warm, generous 
theatre; on the air it can fix us again as surely, 
though we miss some of the decorations Mr. 
Dean used to add to that complex production. 
‘There is nothing meagre about the piece. Its 
dramatists have plenty to say; they do not eke 
the business out with the aid of a convenient 


telephone, and they do tell a story. The company 


-of the Theatre Royal, York, acted well, with 
Eileen Kennally as Tessa—here is.a play for some 
of our ‘waif’ actresses—Pauline Letts as the 
alarming Florence, and Nicholas Selby as that 
mever very persuasive Bohemian, Lewis Dodd; 
you cannot do much with this brand of musical 


genius, but Mr. Selby did what was possible in 


a voice that seemed to mingle Roger Livesey 
with Paul Scofield. 

_ Oddly, before listening to Musset’s proverb z 
from the Paris of 1845, ‘A Door Must Be Kept 
Open Or Shut’ (Third), I had been reading a 
new and expert English version by George 


-Graveley. The radio translation, Peter Meyer’s, 


was spoken with grace and the right kind of 
unaffected style by Irene Worth and Hugh 
Burden. When the door closed at last, it was as 


_ though its case had been snapped down upon a 


perfect. miniature. nae é ; 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
—. Five Characters~.. . 


OVER THIRTY YEARS AGO Luigi Pirandello wrote 
a play called in English ‘Six Characters in 
Search of an Author’. 
characters, two of them living and three dead, 
have found an author each to present them 
last week on. the Home Service or Light 
Programme..‘ Charlie’ was the third of a series 


Friends: studies in the problem of the persistent 


“Now, Car- ; 


- recorded conversation between Dr. 


In recent weeks five _ 


called’ ‘Four of My 


ae Samed to te in “eniecinal Peetprtests eg 


and, last week, ‘Charlie’, intelligent, honest, 
courageous, unquenchably | cheerful, with a de- 
lightful sense of humour, but also with a fatal — 
knack of getting himself into trouble. In fact 


he has all the qualities of an excellent member 


of society except for an unlucky kink which 
seems so simple, so easily curable, but has so 
far proved so persistent. Mr. Turner is a fas- 
cinating and richly picturesque talker. He 
presents his people first and foremost as human -~ 
beings, touching in his sketches with sharp 
details which build up the impression of a 
living person. > ‘ 

Of the remaining characters, one was pre-. 
sented on Sunday; there were four concentrated — 
into two hours and forty minutes on Wednesday, 
one of them contributed by the Light Pro- 
gramme. ‘The Enchanted Rose’ was a study 
of Schubert arranged by Imogen Holst from the 
letters of him and some of his friends which are 
included in Otto Deutsch’s Schubert; a Docu-— 
mentary Biography. The actual theme of the 
broadcast was Schubert’s constant preoccupa- 
tion, among his’ work in all its other forms, 
with opera, but what made it so especially attrac- 
tive was the character of Schubert as it vividly 
appears in these letters. ‘ Schubert’, wrote one 
friend, ‘has the right. mixture of idealist and. 
realist’. Another remarks that ‘he is always — 
the same, always natural’, and his own letters 
reveal a lively, vigorous, self-reliant, and delight- — 
ful person. The extracts from the letters were ~ 
read by Alan Wheatley and John Glen. Another 
character study was ‘The Case of Sir John 
Fenwick’, one of Hugh Ross Williamson’s ex- 
cellent Light Programme broadcasts whose only 
fault is the horrible title which labels each— 
‘A Historical Whodunit ’. 

Fenwick was executed in 1697 for plotting — 


- to assassinate King William III, and the prob- 


lem examined by Mr. Williamson was whether 
or not he was guilty. He was a confessed 
Jacobite and was certainly concerned in the 
plot to restore James II, but by a careful sifting 
of the evidence for and against, Mr. Williamson 
made it impossible to believe that Fenwick would 
have connived at murder. The fact that there 


was actually a forestalled plot to waylay and 


kidnap William between Brentford and Turn- 
ham Green and that this was the only plot 
known to James’ son the ‘Duke of Berwick is 
strong evidence in Fenwick’s favour; and still 
strenger are the heart-rending letters, discovered 
only four years ago, ‘which Fenwick wrote to-his 
wife from prison in the certainty that he would | 


_ be convicted and executed. As Mr. Williamson 


remarked, these are not the letters of a guilty 

man. ‘ _ 
In the Home Service, Yehudi Menuhin paid 

a moving tribute to his master Georges Enesco 


who died last May. He is a quiet but eloquent 


speaker and he presented Enesco as a much 
loved friend, the greatest violinist he had ever — 
heard, a great conductor and a fine composer. 
The same evening the Home Service gave an- 
other tribute, a talk by Laurens van ‘der Post, | 
the explorer, on ‘ Carl Gustav Jung’ in celebra- 
tion of his eightieth birthday, followed by a 
Jung and 
Colonel van der Post’s wife, Ingaret Giffard. He 
described Jung simply as a person and a friend, 
a man with eyes full of fun and a spontaneous, 
contagious laugh like an African Bushman’s, he 
said. He spoke, too, of his humility, his readi- 
ness to enter into the views of young and old 
alike, An engrossing talk, and more engrossing — 
still’ was to hear Dr. Jung himself answering. 


, questions. put to him by Mrs, ‘van der Post. His 


symphonic Suite, and two Concertos. 


Violoncello Concerto, played at the first conc 


uc 
a eae no new ideas at é 

working at nothing, I am enjoying my ge" 
: , _ Martin ARMSTRONG 


“MUSIC. ee OP eee 


Cheliantam fener 


THE MAIN BUSINESS of the Festival of British 
Contemporary Music was concentrated in the 


- first three concerts of the Hallé Orchestra last 


week, which were broadcast wholly or in part. 
‘The new works performed were an Overture, a 
If ‘none 
can be acclaimed as a major masterpiece—and 
‘such are not to be found in threes and fours 
every year, else would the Programme Com- 
mittee’s task be greatly simplified—they bore 
witness to the sanity and’ variety of our music. | 
Sir John Barbirolli is conservative in <his 
tastes, and has shown no strong interest in the 
work of the more advanced and experimental 


-composers. It was not surprising, therefore, to 


find that the work which came nearest to fulfil- 
ling the expectations of the average listener at a 
concert of ‘modern’ music was entrusted to his 
coadjutor, George Weldoii. Not that Humphrey 
Searle is now experimental or, in this new Piano- 
forte Concerto, particularly advanced. But at 
least his idiom, derived from the earlier Berg 
and Bartok, is. “contemporary ’ in the sense that 
Graham Sutherland is a contemporary painter. 
Searle has abandoned in this concerto the serial 
procedure of composition with twelve notes. His 
melody i is diatonic, even including at the begin- 
ning of the finale a-grandiose tune which, how- 
ever, never develops its potentialities and may be 
intended as a burlesque of the grand manner. 
For there is plenty of humour in this work, 
which begins with an ingenious futti for per- 
cussion, in which the only miscalculation was 
that one of the Chinese blocks, making a noise 
like the popping of a champagne-cork, failed to 
blend with the rest. 

The humour of the opening section is suc- 
‘ceeded by a. lyrical nocturne in the Bartékian 
manner. Here the. composer’s romantic feeling, 
displayed previously in the beautiful ‘ Poem’ for 
strings, finds scope, even as his ingenuity of 
rhythmical and orchestral invention appear in 
the short scherzo., For this is, like Liszt’s con- 
_ certos,-a work in the usual symphonic move-- 
ments without breaks between them and further 
linked together: by thematic relationships, The 
pianoforte-part is strenuous and always effec- 
tive, though it seemed to rely rather too much 
on. * repeated ‘notes, tremolandos high in the 
treble, and sweeping glissandi up to a full stop. 
‘Clive ‘Lythgoe, like the orchestra, played it with 
anxious enthusiasm under Weldon’ s beat, which 
was always clear and incisive. The conductor 
did not obtain such good performances of the 
older music in the programme, particularly 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘Job’, : whack filled the 
second part. ; 4 
~  Searle’s Concerto dstnded very noisy in ree 
Town Hall, and so did parts of Gerald Finzi’s" 


by Christopher Bunting: under Barbirolli’ 
tion. But I am not going to say that these works 
were too thickly scored—though we know Searle 
to be inclined-to noisiness—on the evidence of 
these performances, For I was told 
Dvyorak’s scoring, which seemed perf 
beautiful performance I heard at home, : 
heavy in that over-resonant hall. Possibl 


” 


ee ‘same reason the ee was 1 


orchestra without. obliterating its 
a composition the concerto is on the 
gra 3d scale and its large desien js filled out with 
_ characteristic music which, if not ‘contem- 
porary’ in the narrow sense, shows that new 
and worth-while ideas can still find utterance 
without resort to neologisms‘or even a newly 
constructed harmonic language. Finzi also had 
a hand, by way of encouragement and criticism, 
in the cheerful ‘ Overture for a Celebration’ by 
Robin Milford, which opened this programme. 
At the second concert, broadcast in the Home 
Service, the orchestra gave the first perform- 
ance of a Suite arranged from his opera, 
“Nelson’, by Lennox Berkeley. This brought 
into the concert-hall the beautiful orchestral 


The Real 


Pfitzner’s opera will be 


EINRICH SCHENKER was respon- 
sible for the valuable theory that 
every composition has a ‘back- 
ground ’—a basic structure (Ursatz) 
—a ‘foreground’ (Urlinie), often the melodic 
face clothing the structural bone—and, most im- 
portant of all, the ‘ middleground’, the point in 
a composition where it appears how background 
and foreground are related. As Victor Zucker- 
kandi puts it in the Harvard Dictionary of 
Music, ‘It is the middleground where hidden 
relations are revealed and the secret meaning 
of many a detail finds its explanation. It is the 


middleground where the work of the genius can ~ 


be distinguished from the work of the lesser 
talent. . . . In poor music .. . the relation 
between foreground and background will appear 
primitive, without interest’. 
_ Perhaps Schenker’s theory may be applied in 
‘a more general sense, not only to any composi- 
tion, but to any composer—or, rather, to the 
“composition” of any composer’s personality. 
Each composer has his foreground—the face by 
which we recognise him, so to speak—and each 
his background, which may be understood 
literally as the cultural and historical complex 
from which he emerges, in which he has his 
roots. ; 
Each composer, no less, has his middleground, 
that mysterious part of his creative personality 
where he takes up an attitude to his background, 
reacts to or from his tradition, and formulates 
his own idiom, the manner of expression which 
‘becomes his foreground. As in the good com- 
Position, so too with the good composer: the 
middleground is crucial. The richness and 
-orginality of a composer’s language will largely 
depend upon the success he has in developing 
his middleground. The truth of this suggestion 
‘becomes clear, I think, where the middleground 
is threadbare « sor entirely missing. Then, as with 
poor music’, we have a poor composer whose 


il approximates too closely to its models. The 


d, in fact, functions as foreground. 
The latter phenomenon one might say is 
‘symptomatic of the bad composer, though it 
' Se preeey how. and again that even a good 
| by his latent background, 
_ detriment of his individuality: current 
; are Hindemith and Walton. At some 


weakness, and through the chink the 
floods in, fatally diluting the per- 
ae Composer's foreground. 


1 centuries, it is possible that 
t ae spp bls ‘to music 


By 


i with some composers, the middleground 


dirg ee. the dead. Nelson, prefaced by a stir- 
ring interlude description of -the fleet going into 
battle (the one passage in the opera which has 
in it the tang of the sea) and followed by a new 
Piece composed on themes from the first scene 
of the same act. This new finale failed to achieve 
its purpose of rounding off the Suite in a mood 
of heroic achievement. The programme began 
with a splendid performance of Bliss’ ‘ Music 
for Strings’ which fully displayed its athletic 
vigour. 

On Friday Bayreuth opened its Festival urbi 
et orbe with ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’, an 
opera which depends chiefly on the capacities of 
the singer cast as the Dutchman and of its con- 
ductor. Hermann Uhde admirably met the first 
of these requirements with a fine vocal and 


dramatic performance. But he could not save 
the opera in the face of the conductor’s slug- 


gish tempi and pedestrian gait. The opera was 


given, according to Wagner’s original intention, 
as a continuous piece, a plan first adopted at 
Bayreuth some fifty years ago. In a performance 
informed by dynamic energy, this might be an 
acceptable arrangement; last Friday night I 
should have welcomed the usual breaks in the 
course of its dependably accurate, but oh! so 
torpid, Progress. 

Earlier in the week we had a rehearing of 
“ Pelléas et Mélisande’ on records. As it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the opera better cast or better 
performed, I hope this- will become a hardy 
annual i in the Third Programme. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


Background to ‘ Palestrina’ 


DONALD MITCHELL 


broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.0 p.m. on Monday, August 1 


of the nineteenth century and after, when 
originality of idiom became obligatory. The 
eighteenth-century composer could accept a 
tradition of which he formed. part, and his 
middleground, concentrated purely on matters 
of musical craft, would be unclouded by 
anxieties about individuality of utterance. 
(Though how personal the classical masters are, 
despite their conventions! ) 

The nineteenth-century composer, on the 
other hand, especially in Germany and Austria 
towards the end of the century, was either born 
without a tradition or found himself in active 
opposition to his inheritance. His middleground, 
if it were to yield a significant foreground, had 
to be no less of a strict musical organism than 
his predecessors’, but now a further issue com- 
plicated the business of composing. There was 
no common style, and no conventions were 
ready to hand (or rather there were conventions, 
but acceptance of them was no longer con- 
doned). The composer had to fight not to make 
himself heard but to secure a voice that was 
recognisably his own. Changed historical cir- 
cumstances across the centuries, a shift in public 
demand, brought about this radical alteration in 
the composer’s attitude to his background. He 
could no more, as of old, accept a tradition 
(then, however unprecedented his development 
of it, the development was always within the 
tradition), but must reject or suppress it; the 
struggle for survival required no less. It was not 
the fittest who survived, but the most ‘ original’. 
Henceforth, the composer was more at war with 
his background than at peace with it. 

This rather long preamble is, I think, very 
much to the point in the case of Hans Pfitzner 
(1869-1949), a German composer who had to 
grapple with that most difficult of backgrounds, 
the Wagnerian aftermath. The whole Pfitzner 
problem centres, in fact, upon his background 
which, paradoxically, is the very essence of his 
creative make-up and yet constitutes the biggest 
obstacle to the understanding of his music—to 
English ears, at least. ‘ Palestrina’, his master- 
piece, though now winning favour outside Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland (where it -has 
long been acclaimed), has all too often in the 
past been dismissed as the work of a sincere but 
slavish post-Wagnerian. And, of course, the 
opera is post-Wagnerian—positively so. Pfitzner, 
whose commitment to Wagner was intense, who 
was outspokenly opposed to the new styles he 
saw emerging about him, would have been the 
last to deny it. 

To an unsympathetic listener, Pfitzner might 
appear to be the perfect example of a composer 


~ 


cv 


who is all background and no foreground, whose 
middleground was insufficiently sceptical of an 
idiom already thoroughly exploited. But, as is 
well known, Pfitzner’s hostilities were turned 
towards the new and for him perilous experi- 
mentation of his time, and he reserved his 
strength for a mighty alignment—not a collision 
—with the past. It is a conviction which marks 
“Palestrina’ throughout, both its style and text 
(Pfitzner’s own, and, without doubt, symbolically 
autobiographical). His renunciation of an active 
(one might say aggressive) middleground—his 
resistance to the prevailing concept of ‘ origin- 
ality "—was not a sign of creative impotence, of 
a capacity for no more than reverent imitation, 
but an inspired act of faith. 

Here, I think, we have the secret of Pfitzner’s 
art and a key to the understanding of his 
‘Palestrina’. He was the odd man out in his 
century, batting on a very lonely wicket—there 
is scarcely a comparable case—who accepted, in 
the main, a Wagnerian convention, much as his 
earlier predecessors had accepted a common 
language. If we are to evaluate ‘ Palestrina’, or 
more importantly, enjoy the remarkable musical 
experience it has to offer, we must first learn 
not to let its deliberate assumption of a con- 
vention—its Wagnerian overtones, which suggest 
to the impatient that all has been done and heard 
before—hinder our appreciation of the work’s 
real character, in so many respects so very un- 
conventional and un-Wagnerian. We have to 
adapt our ears to something of the nature of a 
historical ‘ sport’, to acquaint ourselves with a 
middleground which declined to stress person- 
ality in a critical period when ‘ personality’ 
seemed the only solution to the stylistic crisis, to 
penetrate beneath the surface conventions of 
‘Palestrina’, to come to terms with a composer 
who stubbornly refused to come to terms with 
history. 

The strength of Pfitzner’s middleground, 
which gradually but no less certainly will dis- 
close itself to the sympathetic listener, derives 
from his unique attitude to his background; that 
fact mastered and musically assimilated, the 
originality of the foreground of ‘ Palestrina’ 
becomes progressively audible, and its Wag- 
nerianisms recede. Good composers cannot 
escape ‘ originality’, however conventional they 
may be; but some kinds of originality need 
excavating—they ‘may lie in areas where 
we least expect to find them. History con- 
ditions not only the composer but also his 


audience. Audiences have not yet caught 
on to the singular flavour of Pfitzmer’s 
orthodoxy. 
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At every stage of the manufacturer’s job, from the purchase of . 
raw materials to their conversion into the finished product andtheir ~~ 
final distribution and marketing, banking has a part to play. 


“The bank will obtain information as to the integrity and standing ~ 
of the people with whom the manufacturer wishes to deal: through — 
‘the Overseas branches advice and help with the complicated 
problems of foreign trade and finance are readily available: and the | % 
bank is there to help with tempeniey. accommodation while a~ 
manufacturer is selling his goods. 


Your bank can be’ your safeguard against loss and your standby } 
on the road to prosperity, and Martins Bank with its system of : 
local Boards and District General Managers with wide knowledge of 
local industries and conditions is there to help you. Do not hesitate 
to call at the nearest branch and discuss with the manager any 
business problem you may have. = 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Chief Overseas Branch: 80 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
_Liverpool Overseas Branch: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
ManchesterOverseas Branch: 47SpringGardens, Manchester,2 - 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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LAU at the serenading 
of Aunt ‘Claran*'s 


Takea Bolex cine camera on Hains t: 
day this year -and enjoy your 
‘holiday over and over again om _ _ 
your home cinema screen. =. 
Cine films are far from expensive. - 
This Bolex C8 gives you 24 or 
more action shots for just over £1 4 
including processing charge. Not — 
a lot dearer than ordinary still 
pictures. 
Precision in a,cine camera is vital | | 
sobesureyoubuya Bolex C8, built — 
in Switzerland by watchmaker ~ 


Lovely day 


—s fora 


A 
—ee 
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eo craftsmen, and sold only by good J 
~ ‘ 

; ; photographic dealers. See one — 
~ soon and make a movie record of 
rh & this year’s holiday. — : 

o : 


You get it ALL 


with a 


BOLEX cs 


_ Swiss precision Cine Camera 


Irs "ALWAYS A LOVELY Day for a lovely 
drink. And that’s what Guinness is. 
Guinness tastes so good, and it is so 
good. It makes you feel lighter and 
righter and brighter. Let’s have one. 


—— 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


r 
2 — ae 9-10 North Audley segs 
ondon, 

| 

: 


G.£.2529.F it 
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- HOME.MADE JAM—Ir 


COOKING OF JAM is of Paramount import- 
In the cooking we aim at three things: 
_ first, to make~it set properly; secondly, to pro- 
_ duce a good colour; and, finally, to produce a 
_ preserve that will keep well. 

The setting, again, depends on three things— 
the Pectin, the acid, and the sugar. The most 
important is the pectin found in the cell walls 
of the fruit. Without pectin it would be just a 
thick syrup. But fruits vary in the amount of 
- pectin they contain. The sour fruits on the 
Teebaal contain more than the very mellow ones, 
€.2.5 apricots . and gooseberries are rich in it, so 
these jams should set well, while cherries and 
strawberries are deficient and consequently it 
is more difficult to get a good set. Over-ripe 
fruit is deficient, too, so you see how important 
it is to choose your strawberries carefully. But 
this is where acid comes in, for fruits that are 
deficient can be helped by the addition of other 


- fruits or fruit juices, such as lemon juice or 


redcurrant juice added to strawberries, apple 
- added to blackberries. Acid also helps to bring 


out what pectin there already is in the fruit. 


Wash the fruit if really necessary. Remove 
stalks. Fruits such as apricots should be split 
and stoned, and some of the stones cracked and 
the kernels added to the jam. If you choose a 
- recipe containing water, then put the fruit in 
the pan with the water and cook very gently 
‘until the juice flows freely and the fruit is 
softening. This is important. Then add the 
sugar. Whenever you add the sugar put it on 
top of the fruit and cook the jam, slowly stirring 
frequently until the sugar is dissolved. Once 
the sugar is thoroughly dissolved boil rapidly 
and stir occasionally, for too much stirring 
at this stage can cause cystallisation. 

Remove the scum, but leave it until you are 


-« nearing the end to do this for much of it dis- 


appears in the cooking. The time for boiling 
depends to a certain extent on the quantity of 


adeast ‘Suggestions for the 


jam being made, but from the time it starts 
boiling rapidly it usually takes from half an 


_ hour to three-quarters of an hour. When. it has 


been boiling nearly half an hour, start testing 
it for setting. I test the simplest way by putting 
a spoonful on a cold saucer, and standing this 
in a cold place to cool. Let me emphasise the 
coldest possible place so that it cools quickly. 
When cool, tilt the saucer; if the jam wrinkles 
it is set. If it is not ready it looks like a thick 
syrup. When you tilt your saucer it must form 
deep wrinkles, and when this happens, the pan 
should be removed at once off the heat, for 
over-boiling is a more frequent cause of 
crystallisation than too much stirring when 
boiling. 

When the jam is cooked put it into scru- 
pulously clean, dry, warm jars. Wipe them over, 
after filling, with a clean damp cloth and seal 
the jars either when the jam is hot or quite 
cold—never seal when it is just tepid. It is 
better to let it cool slightly before pouring it 
into the jars, as this prevents the fruit rising 
to the top. Store it in a cool, dry place. 

ANN HARDY 


SOAKING AND BOILING CLOTHES 


Many people like to soak their cotton and 
linen things in soapy water before these are actu- 
ally washed—for a few hours maybe, or possibly 
overnight. What temperature should this soak- 
ing water be? The answer is lukewarm, or even 
cold. If you put things straight away into very 
hot water, certain kinds of stains are set into 
the material: for example, stains made by egg, 
or milk, or fruit. Soaking in lukewarm water 
loosens these stains, and they come out in the 
wash without hard rubbing. 

When boiling clothes, how long should you 
boil them to get the best results? The great 
thing to remember is that there is no truth 
in the idea that the longer you boil the cleaner 
the wash. If you let it bubble away for too long, 


Housewife 


you boil the dirt in. I hee discussed this point 
with people who have made a technical study of 
what happens to materials while they are being 
boiled, and they assure me that the rule is: 
boil for not more than ten minutes. 

These same experts think that a number of 
washing troubles can be traced back to rinsing, 
or, rather, to lack of rinsing. Far too many of 
us, they think, work away at getting rid of dirt 
in rich suds, ‘and then we do not rinse those 
suds out properly. This means that they sink 
back into the fibres ofthe material, along with 
some of the dirt we have loosened so energetic- 
ally. The result is a depressing grey look. To 
make a good job of rinsing you really need 
three lots of water. Nylon is no exception to this 
rule; and, for nylon, you need very hot water 
for rinsing—as.well as very hot water for the 
suds in the first place. 

RuTH DREW 


Notes on Contributors 


PETER CALVOCORESSI (page 131): director of a 
publishing firm; on the staff of Chatham 
House 1947-54; author of Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs—1952, etc. 

J. B. Perry ROBINSON (page 133): until recently 
Senior Information Officer, Government of 
Malaya; is now preparing material for an 
official history of Malaya. 

COLIN LEGUM (page 137): on the staff of The 
Observer; author of Must We Lose Africa? 
etc. 

Otto KAHN-FREUND (page 141): Professor of 
Law, London School of Economics, London 
University; author of The System of Indus- 
trial Relations in Great Britain, etc. 

CHARLES JANSON (page 143): — journalist; 
formerly on the staff of The Economist 

CHARLES MITCHELL (page 150): lecturer at the 
Warburg Institute; editor of Hogarth’s Pere- 
grination, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,317. Enough to Make One Cross. By Hereward Wyke 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, August 4. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


“es 


marked * Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is final 


The ‘ cross’ consists of twelve Hes by-three word 
acrostics of the form: 
SA (as a 
BG O 
Wink oD 
(None of these words is used in the puzzle) 


Where two vertically or horizontally adjacent - 


squares contain the same letter these squares have 
been hyphened together. The lights have been clued 
by summation (where A=1, B=2,... Z=26); 
it will be found, for example, that the lights TEN, 
FOR, and NET all appear as 39. To assist the 
solver, the lights have been clued in alphabetical 
order. 

‘All the lights may be found in any standard 
dictionary. There are no abbreviations or contrac- 
tions, and no light is repeated. 


Se eeteeeeasee Stn Oee nnn een eneeneeees eeeee 


x 
. 


* * 
ae 
4‘ aaa 
ae we Pees ® 


CLUES 
9, 24, 27, 22, 18, 22, 36, 39, 29, 36, 31, 28, 11, 18, 8, 
46, 23, 32, 26, 19, 28, 23, 24, 28, 33, 33, 43, 39, 28, 39; 
17, 33, oe 48, 23, 38, 37, 34, 2 39, "36, 23, 27, 34, 
38, 43, 50, 37, 35, aE 30, 53, 35, 48, 43, 44, 52, 39; 
55, 56, 64 > 26, 39, 40, 63, 30, 48, ws, 53, 50, 53. 


Solution of No. 1,315 


IP|H|AIL ARO |P|E |S 


PIRIGIAIN[ SLING 
N/E |G|O/T|t [A|T/O/R) 

AIP /PIRIE IN |r| 1 (CIE | 
Ole (S|t (DFE R/AIT IE 


NOTES 

Anagrams: 1. Shape, polar. 3. Teaser, save. 6. Relent, 
ripe. 8. Shame, spies. 11. Mars, hackle. 15. Mutate, gala. 
18. Origin, snag. 22. Too, ingrate. 24. Paten, price. 27, 
Deter, ideas. 

K.M.: 12, C. Smart, Song to David. 17. 
20. Anag. of A stingo. 22. (O)ne gro(ss). 

K.M. Lights: Pasha, seta, several, rope; temper, piles, 
hares, sine; alarm, shuck, late, gam, tea; agonist, groin, 
negro, ait; pride or pried, tite, spade, enrace. 


ist prize: D. A. Nicholls (Chester); 
Lady 


The Sorcerer. 
26. Ti(diva)te 


Prizewinners : 
2nd prize: F. E. Dixon (Dublin); 3rd prize: 
Harington (London, N.W.3) 
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, Study at ) ome |A” 
fora DEGREE for 


Cine 


‘No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into resigence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of-over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 


“Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
‘women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 


their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES5. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Soklet| 


Interesting Offer to Readers 
of ‘The Listener” 


ff you are interested in writing as a profitable 
hobby you should send today for a free copy 
of the new edition of “How to Succeed as a 
Writer,"’-issued by the Regent Institute. 

This valuable and interesting booklet tells 
you just the things you want to know. It gives 
you up-to-date information about the openings 
for new writers and the rates paid for contri- 
butions ... reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing wherever you live ... . Shows 
that 1,650 editors have bought pupils’ ‘work. 

Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/36A), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for this 
attractively produced free booklet. No obligation. 

By applying now you will have the opportunity 
of enrelling at very mederate terms. Many students 
earn the fee several times over during tuition. 
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PAINTER'S PROGRESS 
fr alul ( 10 ‘o) 
PAINTING WITH SUNSHINE 

Far yoy pevple (9/6) 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE problem of learning aForeign Language 
in half the usual time. has been solved, 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 


- men and women’ to learn languages without 
By the Pelman system you learn - 
French in French. German.in German. Spanish 


translation. 


in Spanish. and Italian in Italian. English ‘is 


not used at all. 


Reduced fees for members-of H.M. Forces 


The method is explained in four little books. 
one foreach language. Write for the book that 
interests you and it will be sent you by return, 
together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 
met free, or "(phone WELbeck 1411/2. 


*—~POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
82.Norfolk Mansions,Wismore Streét. 
London. W.1 


{ 
: 
H 
{ 


: 
: 
Please send details of Pelman method of } 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. } 
(Cross out three of these) | 


Dont just buy a 
FORK LIFT 


Get the best 
return for 
your money 


wwest ina 


L.T.D. LTD., 95-99 LADBROKE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.II - Telephone: PARK 8070 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and “published by the British Broadcasting oe a ne “Mayon 
London, W.1—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, 
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you pod. interest — 
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however small, to 


| SPECIALISED POSTAL 


or Now Writers, & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS f 


- is the most efficient, the most economical, and 


“request, 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


You'll be much better off if you 
invest itin - 4 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
= SHIRES. << cae 


_ . There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you os 
: want the money back, you receive it in full. _ Meantime it has earned 


INCLUDING BONUS 


o—and tax paid 


The Trirectors af the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
- regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down 
have their money cone available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY : 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, - EC2 ae 
- (Tel: MONarch 8985) ; 


is One of the ga Societies of medium aise consistently maintaining large reserves 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M. A. 


TUITION | 
i for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE § 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 


the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- | 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non- exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate tees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, gent FREE on 
mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary “(D1/1)- 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG 
ST. ALBANS _ 


COLLEGE 


U. ret om fourided 1887, with its staff of 
highly qualified Tutors, offers expert — 
tuition for General Certif. of Education | in 
‘London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, — 
and others (single subjects may be taken), Pre 
London University Degrees (open to all), "2 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A\; Local Government, Civil Service, 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired. ; 


* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar (56), § 
Burlington’ House, CAMBRIDGE. ~ sei 
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” shares and must 


Sie "A Welsh Eos 3 3 : 
THIS MAN IS NEWS. Aaa 


every time a lifeboat puts to sea. 
He Rives his services willingly: 
he deserves your support. Help 
him by sending a contribution, 


| 200 YARDS FROM - 
__MADAME” TUSSAUDS 


Bit CHAPPELL PIA 


is wk vested 1953 ie, wer 


_ ESTABLISHED 


~ Phone: 


WEL sete 


1955 MORRIS OXFORD 
15 GNS. PER WEEK 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN LIMOUSINES 


lag (Crd ne 
TARDY HIRE 


(PROPRIETORS: R. HARDY & SONLTD) =~ 
55 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, 


‘LONDON Wt 


"Showing the — 
CHAPPELL 
CONCERT <4 
"GRAND at 
- the ‘City of -—~ 
“London 
| Guildhall 


, a. 


LS; idney. Harrison 4 
PIANIST OF Teenee: ‘Concert Broadcast i. 


PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music. 
AUTHOR OF aaetene Giny ie ate 


Piano eas) “| 

_Writes:—“ The r 
was ieheful ie 
Name of 


IANO 


< Wp 


